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Notes. 


THE GROUND PLAN OF NEW COLLEGE 
CHAPEL. 


Mr. AYMER VALLANCE in ‘ The Old Colleges 
of Oxford,’ pp. xi—xili, says :—- 

“The Wykehamite ante-chapel is usually alleged 
to have heen imitated from the accidentally nave- 
less chapel of Merton, but this explanation of its 
origin is historically untenable. New College 
Chapel, ante-chapel included, was devised and 
finished nearly forty years before the ante-chapel 
of Merton was built. That the foundations of the 
last-named _had indeed been laid earlier, about 1330, 
and that Wykeham, at some time or other before 
founding his own chapel, would have seen their 
raw outline, is beyond dispute. But while Merton 
College was still apparently vacillating over the 
question of a transept and nave Wykeham 
boldly took the initiative and raised his own chapel 
on an entirely original plan. If he was indebted 
to Merton at all, it was but the merest germ of an 
idea that he borrowed, his genius in the event 
transforming it into something radically different. 
For whereas to this day Merton Chapel remains 





patently but a portion of an uncompleted cruciform 
church, with quire and transepts opening through 
arches from the central tower, on the contrary, 
New College Chapel and the two existing chapels 
modelled upon it, viz., All Souls’ and Magdalen, 
represent no abortive scheme, but an organic 
whole, fully and effectually carried out The 
Wykehamite plan is essentially distinct from that 
of Merton, for the latter is cruciform, while the 
Wykehamite plan is not. It comprises a quire 
and short nave of equal width, in one range together 
under one roof, which is continuous, externally as 
well as internally, from end to end of the building. 
There is no chancel-arch nor other structural 
boundary between quire and nave. The latter is 
flanked by aisles of its own length, opening out of it 
on either side through an arcade of two arches. 
These aisles, as the axis of the roofing shows, are 
parallel, and not at right angles, to the nave. The 
fact that the axis of their roofs is longitudinal, not 
transverse, settles the point beyond dispute. Their 
outer north and south walls are unequivocally 
lateral walls, and not like those at Merton, the end 
walls of a transept. Between the latter, which, as 
its name implies, is a cross-aisle, and a nave that 
continues in one and the same direction as the 
quire, there is a fundamental distinction. The 
west ends of Merton and of Magdalen chapels are 
sufficiently unlike one another to demonstrate the 
fact. Beside that at Merton there is only one 
ante-chapel in Oxford conceived and constructed 
on a purely transeptal principle, viz., at Oriel 
Again, whereas the ends of the ante-chapels of 
Merton and Oriel are those of true transepts, with 
one arched window under a gable; those of New 
College, All Souls’, Magdalen. and old Queen’s 
College, being, as already explained, lateral walls 
of aisles, are horizontal and pierced each by two 
windows, the number, of course, determined by 
correspondence with the bays of the aisles them- 
selves A transeptal ante-chapel occurs at Eton 
College, but the true Wykehamite plan exists 
nowhere out of Oxford, save at Haddon Hall, 
Derbyshire......Its origin, to sum up, is not a 
reproduction of the chance imperfection of Merton 
Chapel, but the outcome of definite design and 
revision on the part of Wykeham. He wanted, 
or one thing, to provide room for formal scholastic 
disputations......and, in the next place, to obtain 
ample space for making the solemn station in front 
of the Great every Sunday and _ principal 
feast-day before the celebration of High Mass. 
But to appreciate what was the chief and most 
practical reason of all, it is only necessary to 
recall the ‘nine altars’ of Durham and Fountains 
Abbeys. Wykeham’s foundation comprised a 
priestly staff, for whose use the normal three 
altars of a college chapel, viz., the high altar in the 
quire, and the two against the screen at the quire 
entrance, would have been totally inadequate. His 
ante-chapel, then, afforded space for at least four 
more altars than the older parallelogram-shaped 
chapel could accommodate, for two could be set 
against the east wall of each aisle. The advantage 
of this plan, once experienced, was such that 
ensured its prompt adoption by Chicheley at All 
Souls’, and later by Waynflete at Magdalen. Nay, 
even the old fourteenth-century chapel at Queen’s 
College was remodelled on the same lines by the 
addition of a short nave with aisles in 1518. This 
was the latest instance of the occurrence of the 
genuine Wykehamite plan.” 
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It is difficult to see how Wykeham can 
have been in any way indebted to Merton 
Chapel for the ground plan of New College 
Chapel. At Merton, before 1380, he would 
have seen the lovely quire, the piers and 
arches of the crossing, and probably portions 
of the unfinished transepts in situ. On 
6 Nov., 1424, the whole church of Merton 
College then existing was rededicated. The 
famous tower was not begun until twenty- 
four years later; and Merton had probably 
abandoned all design of building a nave 
after 1386, the date of the completion of 
Wykeham’s chapel. At any rate, no nave 
was ever built, and that the great west 
window is an afterthought is patent to-day, 
for it does not perfectly fit the arch, which 
was designed to be the entrance to the nave. 

Wykeham’s “Sainte Marie College of 
Wynchester in Oxenford” was nicknamed 
in perpetuity ‘‘ New ” College, in contra- 
distinction from Merton, the earliest of 
Oxford colleges, the main provisions of 
whose statutes he clearly reproduced in 
those of his own foundation. His later 
“Sainte Marie College of Wynchester ” 
(1387-93), New College’s younger sister, has 
a different arrangement with regard to 
chapel and hall. There the hall is set west- 
ward of the chapel: whereby the latter is 
allowed a great east window, and is not 
terminated, as in the Oxford plan, by a 
splendid stone screen, or reredos, owing to 
the hall joining the east end of the chapel. 
At All Souls’, it is true, the hall was originally 
built at right angles to the chapel, and not 
in a straight line with it,as at New College, 
Winchester, and Magdalen ; but it none the 
less effectually precluded an east window. 
But the ground plan of Winchester College 
Chapel is simpler than that of New College. 
The width is uniform throughout, and its 
dimensions are said to be—93ft. long, 
30 ft. wide, and 57 ft. high. It was divided 
into two by a rood screen, the place of 
entrance to which can still be seen on the 
south wall, a little east of the Chantry under 
Tower. Thus the chapel proper and the 
ante-chapel were of equal width ; whereas 
at New College the ante-chapel is con- 
siderably more than double the width of 
the quire. 

The chapel of Haddon Hall is a work of 
various periods. Large portions of twelfth- 
century date still remain, it being probably 
in those days outside the palisade and the 
parochial chapel of the hamlet of Nether 
Haddon. During the fifteenth century a 
new chancel and octagonal bell-turret were 
added. The Chapel of the Nine Altars (1242- 





c. 1280) is, in reality, an eastern transept : 
its position repeats, at Durham Cathedral, 
that of Fountains Abbey, which was finished 
in 1247, and which is also known as the 
Chapel of the Nine Altars. The object of 
the eastern extension at Durham was partly 
to provide nine more chapels, and partly 
to make room for the shrine of St. Cuthbert, 
which, like those of SS. Swithun and Birinus 
at Winchester, and that of St. Alban at 
St. Albans, stood to the east of the high 
altar, and contained the body of St. Cuth- 
bert and the head of St. Oswald. Henry 
VI.’s collegiate church, commonly known as 
Eton College Chapel (1441-c.1480), was to 
have had a nave 168 ft. in length. This, 
owing to his deposition, was never begun, 
or even indicated as at Merton College. 
The quire (150 ft. long by 40 ft. broad) 
was probably finished about 1458; and 
Waynflete completed the church, as we 
now see it—with the exception of Lupton’s 
Chapel—by adding the present transeptal 
ante-chapel, in Headington stone. 

May not Wykeham have adapted the 
ground plan of New College Chapel from the 
ritual arrangements prevalent in a great mon- 
astic church? His quire is aisleless, because 
there was no need for a processional path 
or for a Lady-chapel eastwards of the high 
altar. No structural boundary was neces- 
sary between quire and nave. The pulpitum, 
or quire screen, and the rood screen were 
blended in one as a chancel screen, after 
the manner of a parish church; and the 
ante-chapel, consisting of a truncated nave 
of two bays with its attendant aisles, gave 
space for extra altars. The dimensions of 
New College Chapel are as follows: quire, 
103 ft. long by 324ft. wide; ante-chapel, 
37 ft. long by 80ft. wide. Those of Mag- 
dalen are: quire, 764 ft. long by 30 ft. wide ; 
ante-chapel, 35 ft. long by 724 ft. in width. 
The dimensions of All Souls’ Chapel, fifty- 
six years later than New College, and thirty- 
eight earlier than Magdalen, are somewhat 
less than those of the latter. They appear 
to be about 75 ft. by 28 ft. for the quire, 
and 25ft. by 70ft. for the ante-chapel. 
Merton chapel quire, apparently, with its 
seven bays to the five of New College and 
its two legitimate successors, measures @ 
trifle less in length than the quire of Wyke- 
ham’s chapel; the width is also a little 
less, and more nearly corresponds to the 
width of Magdalen quire. Merton ante- 
chapel. consisting of the crossing and 
transepts, is about 28ft. long by 1004 ft. 
wide, viz., not so long as, but wider than, 
New College ante-chapel. The Jatter, then, 
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may correspond to the space between the 
pulpitum and rood screen in the second bay 
of the nave from the east in a great monastic 
church, with the parallel bays of the south 
and north nave-aisles added. If this be 
so, the west wall of the ante-chapel of this 
type would represent the rood screen 
across the nave, with a prolongation south 
and north athwart the nave-aisles. Where 
there was an aisled quire, enclosing screens 
were necessary for several reasons, and in 
the greater churches these parclose screens 
were usually of stone. Prior LEastry’s 
screens at Canterbury are an example, as 
also Bishop Fox’s screens at Winchester ; 
but the latter are later than Wykeham’s 
time. In his Oxford chapel, where no 
quire-aisles were necessary, the outer south 
and north walls take the place of the par- 
close screens. 

The pulpitum, or quire screen, always had 
a spacious loft above it. and carried the 
organ.. On the ground-level there was a 
single central passage through into the 
quire. On its western face an altar was 
set on either side of the central doorway. 
The rood screen, on the other hand, was 
normally a solid wall with a little doorway 
on either side, between which was a central 
altar. Above the screen was a loft, and 
above the loft the great Rood and the Mary 
and John. Where the stalls were wholly 
in the eastern limb the pulpitum was placed 
under the eastern arch of the crossing, as 
in the Benedictine cathedrals of Canterbury 
and Durham, the rood screen occupying in 
both cases the western arch of the crossing. 
At Benedictine Gloucester the pulpitum 
occupied the easternmost bay of the nave, 
the rood screen being between the second 
piers from the crossing. At Benedictine 
Winchester, Wykeham’s own cathedral, the 
pulpitum was placed as at Gloucester, but 
the rood screen between the third piers from 
the crossing, as at St. Albans. The pulpi- 
tum occupied the second bay from the east 
in the Cistercian nave of Fountains. the 
rood being between the fourth piers from 
the crossing. The pulpitum filled the third 
bay from the east in the naves of Benedictine 
Norwich and Cistercian Abbey Dore, the 
rood being in both churches between the 
fifth piers. In Benedictine Westminster 
the pulpitum may still be seen occupying 
the fourth bay of the nave; the rood 
screen was between the sixth piers. 

In a rough comparison between the 
dimensions of the ground area of New 
College Chapel and the corresponding ritual 
area of divers great monastic churches, 





the measurements of the crossing (that part 
of the transept which is beneath the centra 
tower) must be omitted where it occurs in 
the ritual quires of the older churches. For 
there is no central tower in the Oxford plan, 
the famous towers of New College and 
Magdalen being campaniles detached from 
their chapels. The dimensions of the New 
College ground plan are, again, 103 ft. by 
324 ft. for the quire, and 37ft. by 80 ft. 
for the ante-chapel. Magdalen is 384 ft. 
smaller. Omitting the crossing, then, where 
it occurs, the following very rough measure- 
ments may be given. 

Winchester Cathedral measures 80} ft. 
from high altar to the outer entrance of 
pulpitum, 403 ft. from pulpitum to rood ; 
the width of quire is 303ft.; width of 
nave, with aisles, 88ft. But Winches- 
ter, after Old St. Paul’s, was the longest 
medizval cathedral in Europe, and altogether 
a church of the first magnitude. Norwich 
measures ¢. 51 ft. from high altar to outer 
entrance of pulpitum, 40 ft. from the last 
to the rood ; c. 30 ft. for width of quire, and 
70 ft. for width of nave and aisles. Glouces- 
ter, c. 86 ft. from high altar to outer entrance 
of pulpitum, 18 ft. from last to rood; 33 ft. 
for width of quire, and 64 ft. for width of 
nave and aisles. Westminster, c. 75 ft.. 
from high altar to outer entrance of pul-. 
pitum, 40 ft. from last to rood; 40 ft. for 
width of quire, and c. 73 ft. for width of 
nave and aisles. The width of Worcester 
quire is 33ft.; of St. Albans, 30ft.; of- 
Wells, 37ft. The width of the nave 
and aisles of Worcester is 78 ft., and of 
St. Albans about the same. At Christ 
Church, Oxford, the quire is 20ft. wide, 
the nave and aisles 50} ft. But Christ 
Church is a cruciform church with a trun- 
cated nave. In 1524 Wolsey pulled down 
the three western bays of the nave, as ob- 
structing the quadrangle of his new Cardinal 
College: one bay has been recently rebuilt. 
In 1546 Henry VIII. converted the sup- 
pressed church of St. Frideswide, formerly 
served by Augustinian canons, into the 
cathedral church for his diocese of Oxford. 
As Wolsey’s great college chapel was little 
more than begun at his fall, the beautiful 
old church has also served as the college 
chapel of three foundations, viz., Cardinal 
College, King Henry VIII.’s College, and 
Christ Church. ; 

Twenty-seven years before Wolsey had 
been granted St. Frideswide’s, Bishop Alcock 
of Ely"had acquired in like manner the 
Benedictine nunnery of St. Radegund at 
Cambridge, the buildings of which he 
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proceeded to convert into Jesus College. 
The aisles of both the nave and quire of 
the nuns’ church were destroyed, and the 
arcades which had separated them from the 
body of the church were walled up. The 
western part of the nave was separated from 
the rest by a wall, and converted into 
chambers, and afterwards into a lodge for 
the Master. It is possible that this was the 
part of the church to which the public had 
formerly been admitted, and that the portion 
retained as the college chapel represents the 
ritual quire of the nuns’ church. A doorway 
was formed in the south wall at the extreme 
west end of the chapel. This door was 
probably intended to serve as the public 
entrance to the college chapel, for the con- 
ventual church had been, and the college 
chapel continued to be, a parish church. 
A five-light window, with a transom and a 
four-centred arch, but without tracery, was 
inserted in the east wall, and windows of 
similar character were made in the side 
walls of the chapel and in the ante-chapel. 
The top story of the tower was added or 
rebuilt at the same time. The ante-chapel 
consists of the truncated nave and transepts 
of the conventual church. Merton College 
Chapel was also, until recent times, a parish 
church. But whereas Merton Chapel was 
built on the site of an ancient church of 
St. John the Baptist, and its nave was never 
even begun, Christ Church is an ancient 
conventual church complete in its eastern 
portions, but with truncated nave and nave- 
aisles ; and Jesus College Chapel, Cambridge, 
an ancient conventual church with truncated 
nave, both quire-aisles and nave-aisles being 
destroyed throughout the church. But all 
three chapels are cruciform, retaining their 
transepts, and are not a new departure 
comparable with that made at Oxford by 
Wykeham when he built New College Chapel. 
A. R. Bayley. 





INSCRIPTIONS IN THE CHURCHYARD 
OF ST. JAMES’S, PICCADILLY. 


(See ante, pp. 185, 224, 303.) 


Wirs this instalment I conclude my notes 
on these inscriptions. The following occur 
in the 

EASTERN HALF, 

116. Francis Ellington, d. 17 July, 1800, a. 60. 
Catherine, w. of Charles Ellington, of Gt. Ryder St., 
St. James’s, d. 16 Jan., 1814, a. 57. Charles, her 
husb., d. 27 Oct., 182-, a. 57. 

117. Thomas White Edkins, [s. of] Thomas 
{and Sa]rah Edkins, of Coventry St., d. 15 Jan., 
1814, a. 3 y. 117m. 25 days. Elizabeth, their 





dau., d. 5 May, 1818, a. 2 y. 6 months. Henry 
Edward, their s., d. 8 Jan., 1823, a. 11 years, 
The above Mr. Thos. Edkins, d. 5 June, 1825. 
a. 46. Sarah, his w., d. 10 Feb., 1849, a. —. 

118. Ann, w. of Mr. Thomas Ashton, d. 2 Dec., 
1821, a. 51. Thomas Ashton, d. 23 Nov., 1845, 
a. = Eliza Ashton, their dau., d. 4 May, 1846, 

119. Mrs. Mary Bradley, d. 11 June, 1805, a. 30. 

120. Mr. William Edginton, of this p., d. —, 
1831, in his (8)0th year. 

121. Mrs. Elizabeth Martin, d. 17 Sept., —, 
a. 45. Also two infant children, Edwin and 
Eliza. Mr. John Bean Martin, of Bury St., 
husb. of the above, d. 20 Oct., 18(18 or 48), a. 65. 

122. Thomas Pf[uzey], of the 17th Infant[ry] 
.-.-[died at San] Domingo, July 25,—. [C]athe- 
rine Puz[ey], his relict, d. 6 Dec., 18(12), a. 56. 
Mary Oliver, their dau., d. 19 May, 1812, a. 32. 
Thomas Puzey, [their] son, d. 31 March, 1843, 
a. —. Elizabeth Puzey, their dau., d. 11 June, 
1848, a. 61. 


124. Elizabeth Hyde, of ....Hyde....,d. Nov., 
18—. 

125. Frances Arthur, born in Pai—, d. in 
London, 181-. 

126. The Rev. Thomas Thoresby, d. 17 Nov., 
1812, a. 47. 

127. Mr. John Blea]rd.... 

128. Charlotte Ford, d. 24 Sept., 1793, a. 
2 years. Mrs. Elizabeth Ford, d. 27 Feb., 1797, 
a. 42. Mr. Baltis Ford, her husb., d. 22 Nov., 
18—, a. 53. Miss Elizabeth Ford, d. March, 
18(1—), a. 24. Richard Joshua, gr. s. of the above 
B. and E. Ford, d. 25 Jan., 1813, a. 14 months. 
Mr. Baltis Ford, d. 17 Aug., 1819, a. 25. Mrs. 
Sophia Joshua, dau. of the above B. and E. Ford, 
d. 25 Feb., 18(23), a. 3- years. Miss Eliza 
Joshua, her dau., d. 7 Feb., —, a. 11 years — m. 
Mr. Richard Joshua, husb. of Sophia, d. Dec., 
183-, a. 60. 

129. ....Mr. Thomas Olive, husb. of the above, 
d. on the 22nd of the same month, a. 83, surviving 
his w. only seven days, having lived together for 
56 years. 

130. Mrs. Catherine Webster, of this p., 
d. 7 July, 181-, a. 63. Her s. Robert Webster, 
d. 22 April, 1821, a. 27. Mr. George Webster, 
her husb., d. 9 April, 1824, a. 75. Jane, w. of 
Mr. Evan Phillips, d. 12 April, 1828, a. 42. 
Catherine and Mary Anne Phillips, their children, 
died in infancy. Mr. Evan Phillips, d. 29 June, 
1838, a. 63. 

131. Mrs. Hannah Steuart, of Jermyn Street, 
d. 31 Jan., 1825, a. 45. Elizabeth Naish, her 
sister, late of St. James’s Hotel, Jermyn Street, 
d. 27 Jan., 1849, a. 64. 

132. Sarah, w. of Mr. James Steuart, d. 16 Dec., 
1803, a. 29. [Geo]rge, Fredr[ick] (sic), [SaJrah, and 
James Steuart, d. in infancy. Geo— Steuart, 
d. No—, a. 4m. Also....Ch— Hop— [Ste]uart, 
a. 6 [y.?] — months. Also....father.... 
d. [18]08. Also.... 


133. Nathaniel Brown, of this p., d. 11 Nov., 
1780. Elizabeth, his w., d. 17 Jan., 1804, a. 85. 

134. Elizabeth Jane, eldest dau. of George 
Augustus Starling, Esq., and Jane his w.,:d. 
7 March, 180-, a. 4 y. 10 m. Thomas, their 
second s., d. 21 Dec., —, a. 3 years. Thomas 
Starling, solicitor, their fourth and youngest s. 
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d. 25 Nov., 1842, a. 24 y. 11 m. George Aug. 
Starling, d. 10 March, 1846, a. 73. 
135. Mr. Philip Townsend, d. 17 April, 1800, 


a. 66. 


George William Wybrow, his gr. s. 


d. 4 March, 1803, a. 8 m. Elizabeth, his wid 


d. 24 Feb., 1816, 


136. Mr. William (Lum)ley... 
137. Mr. Thomas [Ravens ]cro 
Ann Ravenscroft, his w., d. 19 March, 1847, 
Mary Anne, w. of Thomas Robert Ravens- 


a. 59. 


a. 56. 


ft, d. Feb., 1845. 


croft, their s., d. 7 March, 1851, a. 35. 


138. J. H. 1812 


INDEX OF NAMES. 
(Numbers refer to those of my list.) 


Ackland, 81 
Adcock, 50 
Andrewes, 6, 19 
Andrews, 27 
Arthur, 125 
Ashbee, 77 
Ashton, 118 
Baker, 46 
Baltis, 128 
Bateman, 19 
Bean, 121 
BleaJjrd, 127 
Belch, 59 
Benefold, 99 
Benn, 7 
Bentick, 100 
Bowen, 50 
Bradley, 119 
Breading, 105 
Bristol, Marquis 
of, 73 
Brown, 5, 133 
Browning, 53 
Brummell, 35 
Burne, 58 
Campbell, 86 
Campleman, 27 
Carrington, 87 
Charlton, 54 
Churchill, 62 
Clare, Earl of, 95 
Clark, 65 
Coats, 60 
Codrington, 88 
Courthope, 88 
Croft, 69 
Da Costa, 42 
Daniel, 78 
Davies, 66 
[D ?]Jebrett, 99 
Dennis, 21 
Doig, 18 
(D—r)and, 83 
Dudley, 81 
Dury, 76 
Dy—, 97 
Edginton, 120 
Edkins, 117 
Edwards, 32 
Ellington, 116 
Elmsley, 69 
Fell, 45 
Fiel—, 99 
Ford, 11, 128 
Fores, 26 
Forth, 92 
Frear, 85 
Gale, 56 


Garrick, 87 
(Ger)main, 61 
Gorton, 6 
Green, 113 
Griffith, 37 
Gurney, 103 
1., 138 
Haines, 15 
Harding, 34 
Harvey, 73, 93 
Hatch, 107 
Hayes, 25 
Haynes, 2 
Heley, 7 
Hitchcock, 101 
Hollings, 100 
Hollis, 95 
Holmes, 57 
Hotham, 83 
Huetson, 61 
Hunt, 9 
Hutcheson, 98 
Hyde, 124 
Ibbetson, 92 
Jackson, 82 
Johnson, 13 
Johnston, 89 
Jones, 2, 8, 66 
Joshua, 128 
Keith, 31 
Kerr, 39, 47 
Kitson, 114 
Knutton, 29 
Lake, 48 
Lauriere, 1 
Lee, 75 

Lege, 44 
Liston, 24 
Longley, 27 
Lort, 95 

Love, 14 
Lubbock, 5 
Lumley, 136 
Lyster, 72 
McMillan, 30-1 
Maddocks, 91 
Martin, 109, 121 
Mather, 4, 106 
Mears, 10 
Meysso—, 63 
Morgan, 32, 43 
Naish, 131 
Neal, 112 
Newham, 60 
Noel, 111 
Olive, 129 
Oliver, 122 
Olton, 22 


Oswald, 64 
P., 102 
Parkes, 40 
Parsons, 123 
Patrickson, 96 
Peacock, 16 
Pelham, 25 
Phillips, 130 
Pirker, 12 
Pointer, 58 
Porter, 77 
Price, 109 
Pride, 70 
Puzey, 122 
Rabett, 21 
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DEMOLITION OF DICKENSIAN LANDMARKS 
IN BremrncHamM.—It may be of interest 
to record the recent demolition in Birming- 
ham of three interesting buildings associated 
with Charles Dickens. 

The Gallery of the Royal Society of 
Artists (1829-1912) has been removed, and 
its well-known Corinthian portico with four 
fine pillars (the capital of one or more of 
them was carved by J. H. Foley when a 
young workman) is no longer the chief 
adornment of upper New Street. The 
Society is closely associated with Dickens, 
though it was not in New Street, but in 
Temple Row, that in 1853 he was enter- 
tained by the Artists on the occasion of a 
literary and artistic banquet, and presented 
with an illuminated address, subsequently 
depicted in Frith’s portrait of the novelist. 

The Canal offices are also gone from 
Paradise Street, and the site is now cleared 
for suites of professional chambers, &c. 
The Old Wharf building (circa 1770-1912) 
was the head-quarters of the Birmingham 
Canal Navigation. It stood near to the 
house of John Baskerville the printer, and 
John Wesley is known to have preached from 
its front steps. Mr. Winkle, senior, was 
‘a wharfinger at the canal,” and it was 
through one of the great gates of the grim 
pile that Little Nell and her grandfather 
passed into the town on their flight from 
Quilp when arriving by boat from Coventry. 
It was to the same gate that they returned 
at night, to be repulsed by the guarding dogs, 
and afterwards assisted by the fire-watcher. 

The third building is Mr. Winkle’s “‘ private 
residence ” in Easy Row, within a stone’s- 
throw of the wharf, visited on a memor- 
able occasion by Mr. Pickwick and Messrs. 
Ben Allen and Bob Sawyer. Most of it gone, 
but a good deal still left, a local eyesore of 
exposed broken stairways and rain-soaked 
wallpapers, it is dragging on as a painful 
reminder of Birmingham’s indifference. The 
writer's earliest memory of this fine old 
house is associated with the illumination of 
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the town on the night of the marriage of 
the then Prince of Wales. The crowd was 
tremendous, and as a small child he recalls 
being taken into the house to escape the 
pressure. It was then occupied as a school 
for young ladies, kept by a Miss Howell. 
Afterwards, in the seventies, a Mr. John 
Slack had a school for boys there. 

It was to Birmingham that Sikes was 
reported to have gone after the murder of 
Nancy; to Birmingham Mr. Dombey and 
Major Bagstock travelled in Mr. Dombey’s 
private carriage taken inthe train; and it 
was at Birmingham that, in 1840, the travel- 
ling companions Forster, Maclise,and Dickens 
found their resources so straitened that they 
had to pawn their gold watches. 

Witmot CORFIELD. 


‘ VITTORIA CoROMBONA.’—There is a pas- 
‘sage in this play which, it may be useful 
to point out, can be matched by a story 
from the ‘ Perey Anecdotes.’ The anecdote 
in question may be found in the Chandos 
reprint, p. 197, and is headed ‘ Robert of 
Normandy.’ It relates how the father of 
the Conqueror rebuked the Emperor at 
Constantinople for discourteously inviting 
himself and his suite to a banquet, without 
providing places for them at table, and 
probably illustrates nothing more than the 
ingenious manner in which the ‘ Anecdotes’ 
were compiled. The Norman nobles sat 
+ ate their richly embroidered and costly 
‘cloaks, which they left behind them. Upon 
the Emperor’s sending a messenger after 
his guests with the cloaks, the Duke replies : 
““Go and tell your master it is not the 
custom of the Normans to carry about with 
them the seats which they use at an enter- 
tainment.”” In Webster, Brachiano at the 
trial scene, on quitting the Hall of Justice, 
acts in a similar manner, thus :— 

Servant. My lord, your gown. 
Brach. Thou liest; ’twas my stool : 

Bestow ’t upon thy master, that will challenge 

The rest o’ the household stuff, &c. 


G. A. Parry. 


Hymn TO St. ANNE: FIrTEENTH-CENTURY 
MS. PsatteR. — By the courtesy of the 
Head Master of Bury St. Edmunds Grammar 
School I have been allowed to copy 
out the following short hymn to St. Anne 
in the fifteenth-century MS. Psalter once 
belonging to Bury Abbey, now to Bury 
School. It is on fol. 263v. Mr. J. Mearns 
ealled my attention to it. It is neither good 
poetry nor good Latin, but as it has never, 
so far as I know, been printed, you may deem 
it worthy of a place in your columns. 





The Psalter has been fully described by 
Dr. James in the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society’s octavo Publications, No. xxvil., 
pp- 93-5. vn 

O mater preclarissima, 
Anna deo gratissima, 
In ueritatis lumine | 
Uera fruens dulcedine, 
Peccatorum caliginem 
Et amaram dulcedinem 
A nostris aufer mentibus, 
Et reple nos uirtutibus. 
Fac cor nostrum mollescere, 
Faz oculos perducere 
Humilitatis lacrimas | 
Que nostras mundent animas. 
Ut dolor penitencie | 
Amorque summe patrie 
Nos faciant in ethere 
Celi regem conspicere. 
Presta, pater altissime, 
Presta, fili dulcissime, 
Presta, benigne spiritus, 
Qui pius es paraclitus. 

F. E. WARREN. 

Bardwell. 


THE EArt oF PEMBROKE AND RICHARD 
BursBaGe.—During my work for the Life 
of Richard Burbage I came on one letter 
most interesting to me. It has not yet 
been printed, and I think it ought to be, as 
an illustration of the relations possible at 
the time between the “incomparable pair 
of brethren, who prosecuted (Shakespeare) 
with so much favour while living,” and con- 
temporary players. 

The Earl of Pembroke to Viscount Don- 
caster, Ambassador to Germany, at Middle- 
burg :— 

“T could not let my cousin Barkley go, without a 
small testimony of my unceremonious respect unto 
your Lordship...... This day the French Embassedor 
took leave. We shall put off our blacks at 
St. George’s tyde, and be laught at for it by all Chris- 
tendome at Midsummer...... My Lord ot Lenox 
made a great supper to the French Embassador 
this night here, and even now all the company are 
at the play, which I, being tender-harted, could 
not endure to see so soone after the loss of my 
old acquaintance Burbadge...... Your Lordship’s 
most affectionate friend and servant Pembroke. 
Whitehall, 20th May.” 

The date must have been 1619. Burbage 
had died on 13 March, 1618/19, was buried 
on the 16th, and “in all London not an eye 
was dry.” The Queen had died on 2 March 
(not ‘‘ the same day,” as the ‘D.N.B.’ says), 
and the players were forbidden to play while 
her body was above ground; so the dates 
also become instructive. And Pembroke, 
rather than see a play without Burbage, 
stays at home and writes letters. 

C. C. STOPEs. 
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Misprint [?].—In The Law Times of 
29 March, vol. exxxiv. p. 527, col. 2, is a 
note concerning the appointment of Mr. 
I. O’Brien to the office of Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. It contains the following cryptic 
sentence: ‘‘ He became a successful prac- 
titioner at Nisi Prius, and rarely died soft.” 
Either this contains some remarkable cha- 
racteristic which should be speedily ex- 
plained, or if, as seems likely, it is a misprint, 
it is one which should be noted for all time. 

W. H. QUARRELL. 


Earty ENGuisH PrintepD Books. —I 
recently acquired for the Typographical 
Library of the St. Bride Foundation a copy 
of the interesting pamphlet entitled ‘ A List 
of Early English Printers and Books.’ It 
is a double-columned index of 32 pages, 
without title-page. The heading is as 
above, followed by a note to the effect 
that “the References in Parentheses are to 
Herbert’s edition of ‘Ames’; the others to 
Dr. Dibdin’s ‘ Typographical Antiquities.’ ”’ 

Proceeding to examine it, I was interested 
to find that it was identical with a work 
reprinted by the Bibliographical Society in 
1899 under the title :— 

““An Index to Dibdin’s Edition of the Typo- 

graphical Antiquities first compiled by Joseph 
Ames, with some references to the intermediate 
edition by William Herbert. Printed from a 
copy in the Library of Sion College.” 
The Preface to this reprint, written by Mr, 
A. W. Pollard, states that the copy of the 
original in the Library of Sion College is, 
“as far as is known,” the only copy in 
existence. 

Two curious points occur in connexion 
with the reprint of this work. The first 
is that a copy had been in the _posses- 
sion of the British Museum since 1891, and 
the second that nowhere in the reprint 
is the correct title of the original given. 
I have seen the Sion College copy, and it 
is identical with the copies in the British 
Museum and in this Library, and there 
—— to be no reason why the original 
title should not have been given. 

The work is not altogether unknown, as it 
is quoted by Chevallier in his ‘ Repertorium ’ 
under the heading ‘ Angleterre—Imprimerie,’ 
and ascribed to 8S. R. Maitland. I cannot 
help thinking that this is quite possible, 
and that it formed part of the great scheme 
Maitland attempted to carry out, of regis- 





tering all the early printed books in church 
and school libraries throughout the country. 
In a letter dated 22 April, 1847, which is in | 
this Library, Maitland speaks of having | 
issued 12,000 circulars to officiating ministers | 


alone since the previous February, and 
having received nearly 2,000 replies. 

The date of the original work must be 
about the forties of the last century. T. C. 
Savill of 107, St. Martin’s Lane, who printed 
it, was in business about that time. It 
would be interesting to know if any one can 
throw any further light on the matter. 

R. A. PEDDIE. 


Typographical Library, St. Bride Foundation. 


Witr1am Hone.—The following is from 
The Illustrated London News of (23 Jan., 
1864 :— 

‘* We are gratified to learn from a correspondent 
that the widow of William Hone, of whom fre- 
quent mention is made, is still living at Stoke 
Newington, at the age of eighty-two, a fine, intelli- 
gent old lady.” 

W. McB. anp F. Marcuam. 


SypNey Smirnx anp L.C.C. TABLeTs.— 
One learns from Mr. Stuart Reid’s interesting 
biography of the famous Canon of St. Paul’s 
that as his fortunes rose he changed his 
London residences: 8, Doughty Street, 
and 56, Green Street, were, however, the 
most important—the former as marking 
his association with the Foundling Hospital, 
and the latter being the home where the last 
fourteen years of his life were spent sur- 
rounded by the celebrities of the Early 
Victorian period. At one of these places a 
tablet to his memory might well be affixed 
by the L.C.C. M. L. R. BREsSLaAR. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring ia- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


RucucoMBE, Wiits. — In the time of 
Henry III. Thos. West, Knt., gained per- 
mission to make a castle of his manor of 
Rughcombe, Wilts. Can any one tell me 
where Rughcombe was exactly ? The place 
is not mentioned in Lewis’s ‘ Topographical 
Dictionary,’ or in any gazetteer to which I 
have referred. 

Ivy C. Woops, Librarian-Secretary, 
Society of Genealogists. 
227, Strand, W.C. 


INCUMBENTS OF SALEHURST, SUSSEX.— 
Information is desired concerning John 
Calvert, A.M. (1728-31), and William Clarke, 
M.A. (1743-8). Replies may be sent direct. 

LEonarD J. Hopson. 

Robertsbridge, Sussex. 
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CLEANING AND RESTORATION OF PaRCH- 
MENT.—I should like to invite the opinions 
of collectors of illuminated manuscripts or 
of manuscript cuttings as to the best way: 
in which parchment can be cleaned without 
injuring the illumination or handwriting, 
and without puckering the skin. Probably 
there is no method, but it seems to me that 
there should be. I have endeavoured, and 
to some extent succeeded, in cleaning the 
margins of manuscripts by using stale 
bread, or a scraper such as the mezzotint 
engraver employs, or smooth india-rubbers 
to remove surface spots, or, indeed, some of 
the more sandy makes of rubbers where the 
spots are thick or heavy ; but none of these 
methods is successful where the skin is 
actually stained—.e., where the soiling 
material has gone into the skin from side 
to side. The application of water seems to 
make it impossible to get the skin ever 
to lie flat again thereafter, and I have not 
been successful in the use of any cleaning 
substance. I have wondered whether any 
of my fellow-collectors have used bleaching 
salts or powders, or any oxygen preparations 
which would act as cleansers. Acid pre- 
parations seem to remove the fatty oils in 
the parchment, and destroy its texture and 
make it brittle; but probably this brittle- 
ness might be removed by gently rubbing 
with a cake of paraffin, which can be success- 
fully employed to smooth the skin when it 
has been roughened by rubbing. 

Another question, of similar interest to the 
collectors of manuscripts, is whether there 
is any method of taking out of a page the 
puckerings which former dampness or wet- 
ting may have occasioned. Such pucker- 
ings greatly detract from a book, and ought 
to be removed if there is any way of doing so. 

JOHN FREDERICK LEwIs. 

1914, Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


THE Diary or JAMES Dawson, 1692- 
1765.—This benefactor of St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, by his will, bearing date 14 Oct., 
1763, gave to the Vicar and his successors 
for ever a library of 870 volumes, all bound 
uniform, which he had collected between 
1710 and 1763 at a cost of 300. 16s. Sir 
Henry Ellis in 1794, when compiling his 
‘History and Antiquities, &c., of Saint 
Leonard. Shoreditch’ (1798), saw in this 
library Dawson’s Diary; and many years 
later, when it came into the possession of 
Evans, the printseller of Little Queen 
Street, he had the loan of it for a few days. 
Several pages of excerpts he then made are 
now at the Shoreditch Public Library, but 





the Diary has not since been heard of. I 
shall be glad to learn if its present where- 
abouts is known; in addition to its 
record of important current events, it con- 
tains notices of local events and changes of 
great interest tome. ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


THE WORKS OF JOHN PECHEY, PHYSICIAN 
(1654-1718).—In compiling a bibliography 
of John Pechey’s works I have as yet been 
unable to find copies of the following :— 

Promptuarium Praxeos Medice, &c., 12mo, Am- 
sterdam, 1694. . 

Storehouse of Physical Practice, &c., 8vo, London 
(? 1697), 2nd edition. 

Diseases of Maids and Women, &c., 12mo, Lon- 
don (? 1706), 2nd edition. ‘me 

The Works of Dr. Sydenham, 8vo, London (? 1705), 
4th edition. 

The Works of Dr. Sydenham, 8vo, London (? 1711), 
5th edition. “ 

The Works of Dr. Sydenham, 8vo, London (? 1715), 
6th edition. 

Can any one provide me with details of 
these, or, better still, give me a sight of 
them ? GEORGE C, PEACHEY. 

11, Oxford and Cambridge Mansions, N.W. 


THe AuTHORSHIP OF ‘ Pax Vosis.’—The 
‘D.N.B.,’ quoting all too literally from a 
letter signed “‘ Llewellyn,” which was re- 
printed from a Glasgow newspaper in The 
Tablet of 2 April, 1853, states that John 
Gordon, Bishop of Galloway (1644-1726), 
wrote ‘ Pax Vobis, or Gospel Liberty ’ (really 
‘“* Gospel and Liberty ’’), published in 1685. 
The British Museum Catalogue says the 
author was 8. J. Brown. Which is right ? 
‘** Llewellyn” is quite wrong in suggesting, 
as he does, that Gordon wrote the pamphlet 
after he abjured Protestantism, which he did 
in 1704. J. M. BuLioca. 


Cocks’ Hraps.—In Dickens’s ‘The 
Chimes ’ Toby, in attempting to guess what 
Meg has brought him for dinner, says: 
“ Pettitoes ? No. It ain’t faint enough 
for pettitoes. It wants the stringiness of 
cocks’ heads.’”” What are cocks’ _— A 


‘Tue Fry-FisHER’s ENTOMOLOGY’ was 
first published by Longmans in 1836, 
When did Alfred Ronalds, the author, die ? 
Who was “ Piscator,’’ the editor of the fifth 
edition, published in 1856°? 

GENERAL Exuiot. (See ante, pp. 150, 
216.)—I should like to learn more about 
Granville Elliot. Who were his parents ? 
Did he have any brothers? Did he ever 
marry ? When was he created Count von 
Morgen ? G. F. R. B. 
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AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED. — Can 
any one help me to discover the poem 
from which the subjoined lines are quoted ? 
They came out in a skit, or metrical satire, 
somewhere about 1875. 

There was “ Father Mac” in a gorgeous vest, 

Like a Staffordshire miner out in his best, 

Looking his very illegalest ; 

And the Reverend Richard Temple West, 

Who in his temple does his best 

To assume the Eastward Position. 

There was Doctor Evans from the Strand, 

With a large bouquet in either hand, 

The instruments, he deems, ’tis plain, 

For the conversion of Drury Lane. 

There was Mr. Steuart of Munster Square, 

With a large bevy of damsels fair ; 

While Stanton, of hyacinthine locks, 

Bore a portable confession-box. 

There was Doctor Lee for the New Cut showing, 

And Lorrimore Square of course was going. 

Theseanda . = a more 

Banners, crosses, and emblems bore. 


RITUALIST. 


DiminvutTivE Atmanacs.—A copy of ‘ The 
English Bijou Almanac ’ for 1838, measuring 
only three-quarters of an, inch by five-eighths 
of an inch, was lately sold in London for 
4l. 8s. When did the fashion for these 
absurdly small almanacs arise, and how long 
did it last ? I possess ‘L’Amour et les 
Belles, pour Année 1818,’ which includes 
acalendar. The cover of this book measures 
one inch and an eighth by three-quarters of 
an inch. Has any one ever issued a cata- 
logue of these diminutive almanacs, English 
and foreign? Do collectors know how many 
were published ? A. D 


BAWwpWEN. — The Rev. Wm. Bawdwen, 
the Domesday scholar and Vicar of Hooton 
Pagnel, by his wife Anne had seven children, 
baptized at that church between the years 
1798 and 1805: Edmund, Mary, Henry, 
Walter, John, Richard, and Catherine. Can 
any one tell me if any of these children 
have left descendants ? 

This scholarly clergyman was descended 
from the Bawdwens of Stonegappe and 
Cononley Woodside in Kildwick-in-Craven. 
See the Rev. C. A. Dutton’s notes in the 
Lothersdale Parish Magazine, we “—_ 


JACOBITE Ear or BEVERLEY.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ enlighten me as to an 
Earl of Beverley whose estates were con- 
fiscated for refusal to take the oath of 
allegiance to the reigning monarch? Had 
he a daughter, or a wife, who married one 
of the Kentish Houghams (Huffam)? Her 
name was Elizabeth, and she is said to have 





been buried in Limehouse Church. She is 
believed to have been living at Limehouse in 
1780, when the mob attacked her house 
during the Gordon No Popery Riots. She 
is supposed to have been a Roman ow 


‘THe Rape or THE TaBLE.—When Lord 
Cochrane was captain of the Impérieuse in 
the Mediterranean in 1811, he had a brush 
with the Vice-Admiralty Court at Malta 
about the court fees charged in prize cases. 
He carried off the table showing the author- 
ized scale from the precincts of the court 
as a testimony against it, and was com- 
mitted for contempt by Judge Sewell. 
The episode moved William Jackson, who 
afterwards became Cochrane’s secretary, to 
write a satirical poem upon it, which he 
called ‘The Rape of the Table.’ Long 
afterwards, in 1860, when Jackson must 
have been about 70, he published a volume 
of verse entitled ‘ Old-fashioned Wit and 
Humour,’ ‘with a prefatory letter of appro- 
bation and eulogy from the late eminent 
poet the Rev. George Crabbe.” Crabbe’s 
letter is dated 7 Aug., 1811, and has refer- 
ence only to ‘ The Rape of the Table,’ which 
is not included in the volume it prefaces ; 
but we learn from an ‘ Introduction’ that 
that poem “‘was printed and a consider- 
able edition gratuitously distributed ’’—pre- 
sumably in 1811. From the eminent poet’s 
letter it appears that he had been asked 
whether Jackson’s effort should be published 
in the ordinary way, but whilst he faintly 
praises it, he declines to decide the question. 
Can any one tell me where a copy of ‘ The 
Rape of the Table’ is to be seen? The 
‘ Old-fashioned Wit and Humour’ is poor 
stuff, but the earlier poem has some intrinsic 
interest, in that it probably led to its author’s 
intimate association with Lord Cochrane 
from 1814 until 1860. W. SENIOR. 

Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, 8.W. 


PRAYER FOR Twrns.—Will Mr. M. L. R. 
Brestak kindly publish in ‘N. & Q.’ a 
copy of the thanksgiving from the Hebrew 
liturgy to which he refers at 10 S. iii. 428 ; 
iv. 176? St. SwITHIN. 


VirrE: TREMOULLIERE.—Can any one tell 
me where I can obtain the most exhaustive 
information regarding the local history 
of Vitre, Brittany, and the family of Tré- 
moulliére ? I was much struck with the 
imposing and picturesque chateau, and would 
like to know more about its historical asso- 
ciations, SypNEY HERBERT. 

Carlton Lodge, Cheltenham. 
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TrTLE-Pace WANTED.—I have before me 
a square duodecimo (pp. iv and 165), 
whereof the title-page is missing. It con- 
sists of verse in riming couplets in twenty- 
two chapters, each headed with a copper- 
plate. The engraving heading chap. i. 
is entitled ‘ Folly whipping the Alphabet.’ 
The book deals with the problem of the 
taming of a shrew, one Lady Loverule, by 
transforming her into a stout cobbler’s wife. 
Will some reader kindly give me the title, 
author’s name, and date of production ? 
J. Hamsitey Rowe, M.B. 


WILLIAM PURREAR was churchwarden of 
Cranfield (Bedfordshire) in the reign of 
Edward VI. I should be glad of any 
information about him. 

F, PuryvEeR WHITE. 

Cambridge. 


Sait - Mines. — Is it known when the 
English salt-mines were first worked ? Has 
@ list ever been compiled of the salt-ways 
running inland from the sites of ancient 
salt-pans on the coast ? N foe Et 1 


THE FourtH DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY 
(“Onp Q.”)—I should be very much 
obliged if any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
could give me a reference to any published 
letters of “‘ Old Q.,”’ other than those con- 
tained in Jesse’s ‘ George Augustus Selwyn ’ 
and Lord Carlisle’s MSS. printed by the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. I 
should also be grateful for the sight of any 
unpublished letters written by the Duke 
remaining in private hands. 

ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT. 

The Dutch House, Hampton-on-Thames. 


AvutTHoRS WANTED. — Who wrote ‘ The 
Fawcetts and Garods, a Novel, by Sai- 
math,” published by J. & R. Maxwell, 
London, about October, 1886, and dealing, 
for the most part, with life in the Cumberland 
dales ? I am unable to trace the assumed 
name upon the title-page, and should be 
glad to know if any other works are attri- 
butable to the same author. W. B. H. 


I have frequently heard the quotation 
“Man is immortal till his work is com- 
pleted, which, I believe, has several variants. 

have never been able to trace the author 
of the saying. Can any reader help me ? 

Henry P. Warp. 

[The authorship of “Man is immortal till his 
work is done,” the form in which the line is gener- 
ally cited, was inquired for at 5S. x. 349 (1878) and 
again at 6S. v. 309 (1882), but without eliciting any 
reply in either case. We hope the present querist 
may be more successful. ] 





ToLtuInc ON Goop’ Fripay. — About 
twenty years since I learnt that it was the 
custom at Ayot St. Peter in this county to 
toll the church bell thirty-three times on 
Good Friday afternoon. On a recent visit 
to that village I was informed that the bell 
was tolled on Good Friday this year as 
usual, viz., thirty-three strokes at quarter- 
minute intervals, commencing at 3 o’clock. 

Can any of your readers inform me 
whether this custom obtains elsewhere, 
and of how long standing it is ? 

Henry T. POLLARD. 

Bengeo, Hertford. 


Mr. Ricuarp Baty, B.D.—A tablet was 
erected to his memory in the chancel of 
Chalton Church, Hants, at the sole expense 
of his sorrowful relict, Elizabeth Ball, 
A.D. 1632. 

Biographical information relating to the 
above Richard Ball would be much appre- 
ciated. F. K. P. 





Replies. 


LORD WELLESLEY’S ISSUE. 
(11 S. vil. 249.) 


Tue history of the first marriage of Richard, 
Earl of Mornington, afterwards first Marquess 
Wellesley, resembles in many respects the 
romantic story of the late Lord Sackville 
and Pepita, the Spanish dancer, which came 
before Mr. Justice Bigham in the Probate 
Court a year or two ago. The Peerages 
are all silent with regard to the Mar- 
quess’s family, but as a fact he had four 
natural children, of whom the first Mar- 
chioness was the mother. Their names were 
(1) Richard (born about 1786), (2) Anne, 
(3) Hyacinthe Mary (born 1789), and (4) 
Henry (born 1791). Col. G. B. Malleson in 
his ‘ Life of the Marquess Wellesley ’ says :— 
“On Nov. 29, 1794, Lord Mornington was married 
at St. George’s, Hanover Sq., to Mademoiselle 
Hyacinthe Gabrielle Roland, a native of France, 
a daughter of Pierre Roland and of Hyacinthe 
Gabrielle Daris of the city of Paris, who had for 
nine years lived with him and borne him children. 
‘‘ Notwithstanding the beauty of the lady, her 
wit, her wonderful fascination, the marriage was 
not a happy one. When Lord Mornington proceeded 
to India he felt that under the circumstances he 
could not take her. Nor did she live long with him 
after his return. For reasons which have never 
been given to the public they agreed to live sepa- 
rately. The lady died in 1816.” 
Who the lady was is not clear. Mr. R. R. 
Pearce, who published the ‘Memoirs and 
Correspondence of the Marquis Wellesley’ 
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in 1846, contents himself with telling us 
that she was not related to the famous 
Madame Roland. Madame Patterson-Bona- 
parte, the American wife of Jerome Bona- 
parte and sister-in-law of the second Mar- 
chioness Wellesley, wrote in 1826 that Mlle. 
Roland was an “ Italian singer,” but this 
may mean that she had sung in Italian 
opera. Whatever her origin, there is no 
doubt her husband’s affection for her lasted 
much longer than the ‘ Annual Register ’ 
suggests. 

Apparently their liaison began about 
1785, and our most authentic news of 
the family is to be found in the Dropmore 
letters (Hist. MSS. Commission), which 
contain many letters from the Earl of Morn- 
ington to Lord Grenville, his oldest and 
dearest friend. The earliest reference is on 
18 Jan., 1791, when Lord Mornington writes 
from Naples thanking his old friend for 
visiting “ my little children.” He goes on: 

‘“*For many obvious reasons I have never men- 
tioned them to you, although I thought it my duty 
to them to name you as one of their guardians 
in my will. I can never forget either the manner 
or the time you have chosen to set my mind at ease 
on a subject sufficiently anxious from its own 
nature, and (I am sorry to add) rendered much more 
so by the conduct of my brother Pole, who has 
never even seen three of my children...... Whatever 
—_ have been the folly which produced these little 
children, Iam sure you have too much real feeling 
not to agree with me that they are a charge as dear 
and as sacred as if they had been born under the 
most solemn engagement. Iam persuaded you are 
of my opinion by the affectionate language in 
which you speak of them, which I assure you went 
to my very heart.” 

It was three years after this touching letter 
that Mornington married Mlle. Roland, and 
they lived together until, in 1797, he had 
to leave his family to go out as Governor- 
General of India. His letters to Lord 
Grenville continue filled with affectionate 
references to his wife, and his confidence 
that his friend would watch over his children, 
of whom Richard is mentioned by name. 
In November, 1798, Lord Mornington writes 
from India thanking his old friend for his 
kindness to his family, “of which I have 
received particular accounts from Lady 
Mornington.” At the same time he suggests 
that Lady Mornington shall come out to him : 

“There is now no objection to her appearance, 
as my authority and character are perfectly estab- 
lished, and I believe you know enough of her cha- 
racter to be satisfied that no part of her conduct 
will ever be injurious to me. Her society here is 
absolutely necessary to my comfort, and without 
her I fear I shall not have the fortitude to remain 
here long enough to accomplish all my grand Finan- 
cial, Political, Military, Naval, Commercial, Archi- 
tectural, Judicial, Policial reforms.” 





The husband writes that he will leave his 
friend to ‘“‘ judge of the necessity of her 
society” by telling of the labours of his 
day, and the dullness and vulgarity of 
Anglo-Indian society. Then he touches on 
a delicate matter :— 

‘*Tf Lady Mornington should come out to me, 1t 
would be very desirable that the Queen should be 

revailed upon to receive her at Court before her 

eparture. I know you will give any assistance 
you can to carry this point...... I need not recom- 
mend my boys to your protection in the event of 
Lady Mornington leaving them.” 

Then the writer says that his rank in the 
peerage ought to be raised, and continues :— 

“Perhaps it might then be practicable and desir- 
able to obtain the remainder for Richard in default 
of legitimate male issue, and it might also be 
rd to give my daughters their rank as though 
egitimate, as was done in the case of Lady Mary 
Churchill.” 

In February, 1799, Lord Mornington 
writes of “this magnificent solitude, where 
I stalk about like a Royal tiger without 
even a friendly jackal,” and adds that his 
only society is that of his brother Henry, 
“having left everything that is dear and 
valuable to me in England.” I suspect that 
Queen Charlotte’s known strictness of 
decorum prevented her from receiving at 
Court a peeress who had been her husband’s 
mistress before marriage. In any case the 
idea which the husband so longed to realize 
is suddenly dropped, for in August, 1799, 
Lord Mornington writes to Grenville that 
he has determined not to send for his 
wife :— 

““The voyage and the climate might injure her 
health, and it is my duty not to separate her from 
my children. Many thanks for your kindness to 
Richard, of whom I hear satisfactory accounts.” 

In March, 1800, he writes that he has asked 
to be allowed to return in January, 1801, 
because ‘‘ the truth is that I cannot support 
longer absence from my family and friends.” 
It was not until January, 1806, that the 
Marquess Wellesley reached England, and 
on his landing he writes from Portsmouth 
to Grenville :— 

‘* My obligations to youare innumerable, but the 
first is your attention to Richard, who surpasses 
even my very sanguine expectations.” 


But by this time the references to his 
wife cease, and in the volumes of Dropmore 
MSS. at present issued by the Hist. MSS. 
Commission there is no light upon the causes 
of their separation. Mr. R. R. Pearce in his 
‘Memoir’ says that Lady Wellesley had a 
separate income of 4,000/. a year, which 
reverted to her husband at her death. It ig 
amusing to find in the ‘Creevey Papers’ 
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that Mrs. Creevey writes to her husband in 
1805 that she has been spending an evening 
at Brighton with Mrs. Fitzherbert (the 
canonical, though not the legal wife of the 
Prince Regent) :— 

“* We had a long discourse about Lady Wellesley. 
The folly of men marrying such women led us to 
Mrs. Fox, and I saw she would have liked to go 
further than I dared or than our neighbours would 
permit.” 

Of the four children of the Marquess, 
Richard. the eldest, was sent to Eton and 
Oxford, and in 1806 Lord Grenville suggests 
to his father the purchase of an estate at 
Okehampton for him. He was alive in 
1846, but I have been unable to trace his 
career. Sir Algernon West in his ‘ Recollec- 
tions ’ speaks of a room at the Foreign Office 
being called the ‘‘ Nursery” because of 
two lads of 16, one of them named Richard 
Wellesley, being put there to perform clerical 
duties. I can find no “ Richard Wellesley ” 
among the collaterals of the Wellington and 
Cowley peerages, and as Lord Grenville 
was Foreign Secretary, it seems prob- 
able that this was the Marquess’s son. Of 
course, if Sir Algernon West means that his 
Richard Wellesley was a boy. of 16 when he 
(Sir Algernon) was a child, it cannot be our 
Richard, but his narrative is, I think, con- 
sistent with the lad having been there 
earlier. 

The career of the youngest son was suffi- 
ciently distinguished for a brief notice in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ Henry Wellesley was a 
scholar and antiquary. He matriculated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, M.A. 1818, B.D. and 
D.D. 1847. He was Vicar of Flitton (Beds), 
then Rector of Dunsfold (Surrey), and then, 
from June, 1838, to 1860, Rector of Wood- 
mancote, Sussex. He seems to have been 
on good terms with his uncle, the Iron Duke, 
for in 1842 Lord Stanhope notes that he 
was dining at Apsley House, and in 1847 
the Duke of Wellington, as Chancellor of 
the University, appointed Dr. Wellesley 
Principal of New Inn Hall. Dr. Wellesley, 
who was an accomplished scholar, was sub- 
sequently Curator of the Bodleian. He died 
at Oxford, unmarried, on 11 Jan., 1866. 

The elder daughter, Miss Anne Wellesley, 
married, on 3 June, 1806, Sir William Abdy, 
seventh baronet, of Felix Hall, Essex. On 
25 June, 1816, this union was dissolved by 
Act of Parliament, and on 16 July, 1816, 
she married (as his second wife) Lord 
Charles Bentinck, third son of the third 
Duke of Portland. She had two sons and 





two daughters by this marriage, and died 
in 1842. 


The Marquess Wellesley’s other daugh- 
ter, Miss Hyacinthe Mary Wellesley, married, 
on 21 Dec., 1812, Mr. Edward John Wal- 
house, a Staffordshire county gentleman, 
who inherited the estates of his grand-uncle, 
Sir Edward Littleton, and was subsequently 
created the first Baron Hatherton. She 
had four children, and died 4 Jan., 1849. 
Her mother, the first Marchioness Wellesley, 
died in her daughter’s house, and was buried 
at Penkridge, in Staffordshire, near the seat 
of the Hatherton family, so that one may 
assume that she remained on good terms 
with at least one of her children, in spite of 
her separation from their father. Either 
the mother or the daughter seems to have 
endeared herself to the Hatherton family, for 
I notice that since that time the uncommon 
Christian name Hyacinthe, which they both 
bore, has been a favourite one among the 
ladies of that family. 

The Marquess Wellesley, after his separa- 
tion from his first wife, found other consola- 
tions, for in ‘ The Diaries and Letters of Sir 
George Jackson’ there appears a letter from 
Sir George’s brother, dated February, 1811 : 
“T have not yet seen Lord Wellesley. He never 

oes to the [Foreign] Office, and is visible nowhere 
ut in his harem. Anybody going to Turkey might 
have a good chance with him by sending him over a 
couple of Georgians or Circassians.” 
He was then Foreign Secretary. In 1825, 
when he was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
he married Mrs. Robert Patterson (née 
Caton), a beautiful and accomplished young 
American widow. Madame Bonaparte wrote 
to America in January, 1826 :— 

‘I suppose you have all heard of Mary’s great 

ood fortune in marrying the Marquess of Wellesley. 

e is 66 years old—so much in debt that the 
plate on his table is hired; had his carriage once 
seized in the streets of Dublin, and has great part 
of his salary mortgaged ; but with all these draw- 
backs to perfect happiness he is considered a very 
great match because he is a man of rank.” 

The Marquess died at Kingston House, 
Brompton, 26 Sept., 1842; while the 
second Marchioness, who occupied rooms at 
Hampton Court, died 17 Dec., 1853. The 
marquessate became extinct, in default of 
legitimate male issue. 


R. 8. PENGELLY. 
Clapham Park, 8.W. 


The Marquess Wellesley seems to have 
had three sons: (1) Richard, born about 
1787, M.P. for Queenborough 1810-12, for 
East Grinstead 1812. Yarmouth (Isle of 
Wight) 1812-17, Ennis 1820-22. He died 
1 March, 1831. (2) Gerald, who was in the 
Bengal Civil Service. (3) Henry, who was 
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born about 1794, was student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, 1811-28, Rector of Wood- 
mancote 1838. He was Principal of New 
Inn Hall, Oxford, 1847-66, to which he was 
appointed by his uncle the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who was then Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, having been for the previous five years 
Vice-Principal under Dr. Cramer. He was 
also Rector of Hurstmonceux. He was a 
collector of drawings by ancient masters, 
some of which are, I think, in the library of 
Christ Church—many certainly in the Uni- 
versity Galleries, now a department of the 
Ashmolean Museum. I remember, as an 
undergraduate, often seeing him at Uni- 
versity sermon, where his fine head and 
refined features reminded you of the portrait 
of his father in Christ Church Hall. His 
second son, Richard Colley, was at Christ 
Church, B.A. 1865. 

All three were educated at Eton; the 
eldest and youngest also at Christ Church. 

JoHN R. Macratu. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Lord Wellesley shall answer for himself. 
I copy the following from a note in his own 
hand, written on the back of his will, now 
in the British Museum (Add. MS. 37318. 5) : 


“* My Five Children within named were born of 
my Wife Hiacinthe Gabrielle Countess of Morning- 
ton before our marriage at the Places and on the 
days and years following, and their several Births 
and Baptisms registered in the Baptismal Register 
of the Parish Church of St George Hanover 
Square. 

Richard Wellesley born in Dean S‘ Park Lane 
224 April 1787. 

_Anne Wellesley in the same place 29 February 


788. 

Hiacinthe Mary Wellesley in the sa 1 
95% February 178% . een 
Gerald Wellesley in the same place 3" May 1790. 
wet Wellesley born in Park Lane 20 January 

sot 


** MORNINGTON.” 


H. I. B. 
The ‘ D.N.B.,’ Ix, 212, says :— 


** He had married, on 29 Nov., 1793, Hyacinthe 
Gabrielle, daughter of Pierre Roland of Paris, 
who had lived with him for nine years before 
their marriage, and by whom he had had children. 
In the circumstances he did not think it ex- 
pedient to take her to India.”’ 

Presumably one of the ‘lovely boys ” was 
Henry Wellesley (1791-1866), an accom- 
plished scholar and antiquary of Christ 
Church, Oxon, and incumbent of four livings 
in succession. In 1847 he was made Princi- 
pal of New Inn Hall, Oxon, by his uncle the 
Duke of Wellington, then Chancellor of the 


Hoster LANE, WEST SMITHFIELD (11 S. 
vii. 249).—This street dates back beyond the 
year 1583, cited by W. B. S., as it is men- 
tioned in a Corporation Letter-Book of 
1367; and there is a record of a “ man of 
court ” having been murdered there in 1437. 
From Nicolas’s ‘ Chronicle’ it appears that 
in fairtime many of the houses were ‘‘ made 
Publick for Tippling and Lewd sort of 
people.” Mr. Wheatley’s ‘ Cunningham’ may 
be referred to as to this street. 


Romney (11 S. vii. 250).—Romney painted 
a portrait of Mr. Bryan, who is chronicled as 
having sat to him on 12 and 24 July, also 
25 Sept. and 1 and 5 Nov. 1783; but he 
is noted as “‘ Master’ Bryan in two cases, 
and the diaries do not appear clear. The 
size of the portrait is not mentioned. 

W. H. QUARRELL. 


Apam: A Mepravatr. Concert (11 S. 
vii. 270).—The explanation offered in the 
editorial note is so clearly the right one that 
further proof may seem superfluous. But 
as long ago as 1874 there was a communica- 
tion on the same subject in ‘N. & Q.’ 
(5 S. i. 305) by Pror. Skrat, reprinted 
in his ‘Student’s Pastime,’ No. 97, 
‘Why Adam means North, South, East, 
and West.’ In this ll. 589-94 of the 
‘Cursor Mundi’ and a passage from the 
‘Dialogue of Solomon and Saturn,’ ed. 
Kemble, p. 178, in which dpxtos, dvous, 
dvatoA}, peonpBpia, appeared in the wildly 
corrupted forms of Arthor, Dux, Arotholem, 
Minsymbrie, being described as four stars, 
were shown to be mutually explanatory. 
Pror. SKEAT confessed with regard to the 
passage from the ‘ Dialogue of Solomon and 
Saturn’ that he never expected to know 
what these names meant, and it is charac- 
teristic of his line of reading that he should 
have lit on the solution in the way he 
describes. For the answer lay ready to 
hand in a place which many searchers 
would feel was less remote from the beaten 
track :-— 

** Nomen accepit a Deo. Hebreicum Adam in 
Latino interpretat ‘ terra caro facta,’ eo quod ex 
quattuor cardinibus orbis terrarum pugno con- 
prehendit, sicut scriptum est: ‘palmo mensus 
sum celum et pugno conprehendi terram et 
confinxi hominem ex omni limo terre: ad 
imaginem Dei feci illum.’ Oportuit illum ex his 
quattuor cardinibus orbis terre nomen in se por- 
tare Adam: inuenimus in scripturis, per singulos 
cardines orbis terre esse a conditore mundi 
quattuor stellas constitutas in singulis cardinibus. 
Prima stella orientalis dicitur anatole, secunda 
occidentalis dysis, tertia stella aquilonis arctos, 
quarta stella meridiana dicitur mesembrion. Ex 
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nominibus stellarum numero quattuor de singulis- 
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‘stellarum nominibus tolle singulas litteras princi- | 





pales, de stella anatole a, de stella [dysis 5, de 
stella arctos a, de stella mesembrion #: in his 
quattuor  litteris cardinalibus habes nomen 
adau.” 


The above is from the fourth chapter of the 
treatise ‘De Montibus Sina et Sion,’ in- 
cluded in the appendix to editions of St. 
Cyprian, vol. iii. part iii. in the Vienna 
‘Corpus Script. Eccles. Lat.’ Cp. Migne’s 
‘Patrolog. Lat.,’ vol. iv. col. 911-12. In 
Pror. SKEat’s article the “four stars’ of 
the ‘ Dialogue’ is said to be a mistake for 
“** four quarters,’ but the Latin just quoted 
shows that the ‘‘ mistake” was earlier. 

A numerical symbolism also is extracted 
from Adam’s name in the pseudo-Cyprianic 
treatise. Forty-six (a=1,6=4,a=1, p=40) 
is declared to signify the Passion, 

“‘eo quod sexto millesimo anno hora sexta passus, 
resurgens a mortuis quadragesimo die in celis 
ascendit: uel quia Salomon quadraginta sex 
annis templum Deo fabricauerit.”’ 

This last is a lapse on the part of the anony- 
mous author. Solomon’s Temple was seven 
years building. The Temple spoken of in 
John ii. 19-21 was that begun by Herod the 
Great, forty-six years before. 

After reaching the passage in the ‘ De 
Montibus Sina et Sion’ by another clue, 
I find that Thomas Gataker refers to it in his 
*Dissertatio de Novi Instrumenti Stylo,’ 
Cap. lii., as well as to Augustine, ‘In Psalm. 
95’ and ‘ In Joan. tract. 9.’ The explanation 
of Adam’s name as compounded of the 
initial letters of the four quarters of the 
earth, to denote that man is an epitome of 
the whole creation and a microcosm, is 
cited by Gataker as a fit parallel to the 
Rabbinic tradition that in Zechariah xiv. 9 
(‘In that day shall the Lord be one, and his 
name one,” R.V.) the final letter (daleth) 
of the Hebrew word for “ one,”’ as it stands 
for the number four, denotes that God must be 
worshipped in the four quarters of the world. 

EpWarD BENSLY. 


CoMPANIONS OF GEORGE I. (11 S. vii. 268). 


—Although I am unable to give a list of the | 


King’s suite on his arrival in England in 
1714, yet it may be not uninteresting to 
note that in it there were no fewer than 
seven members or connexions of the Schutz 
family, namely, George, Baron von Schutz, 
and his two brothers Augustus and Armand 
John Schutz; the Marquis and Marquise de 
la Forét (née Schutz); Count and Countess 
Bernstoff (née Schutz); Fabricius von 
Winterfeld, first cousin of the three brothers 
and of the first- mentioned Lady, and 
Armand, Count de Rossillon, their uncle. 





in London before as Hanoverian Envoy in 
1710-11. He came again in 1714 with the 
King, but eventually returned to Germany, 
and died there 16 June, 1740. 

Augustus, the second, remained in Eng- 
land all the rest of his life, and died here 
20 April, 1757. He was a Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber to George I.; Master of the 
Robes and Keeper of the Privy Purse to 
George II.; also, at one time, Avener and 
Clerk Marshal to his Majesty’s Stables. 
He was, moreover, a friend and confidant 
of Queen Charlotte. He married Penelope, 
only daughter of Martin Madan of Nevis 
(10 8. ix. 509), and by her had thirteen chil- 
dren. General James Tyrrell, who had been 
his wife’s guardian in her youth, and who was 
when he died (7 Nov., 1742) Governor of 
Gravesend and Tilbury Fort, left him his 
estates at Shotover and Mere, near Oxford— 
a fact which, with others, moved Horace 
Walpole to write to Mr. Fortescue in 1757: 
‘** Congratulations to you and all other heirs 
of property. Old Schutz is dead, and can 
wriggle himself into no more wills.” 

Armand John Schutz, the third brother, 
also lived for the rest of his life in England. 
He was Master of the Robes and Keeper of 
the Privy Purse to the Prince of Wales, 
Lord Warden of the Stannaries, and Colonel 
of the Ist Regiment of Foot Guards. He 
lived at Sion Hill and Clacton,’ co. Essex, 
and was twice married: first, to Rachel, 
daughter of Nathaniel Blakiston of London ; 
and secondly to a Miss Mary Hayes. He 
died 2 Feb., 1773. 

I understand that, notwithstanding the 
large number of their children, the family of 
Schutz is now extinct (in the male line at 
all events) in England. ALAN STEWART. 


Tue RED HAnp oF ULsTER (11 S. vii. 
189, 275).—The hand played a very con- 
spicuous part in the symbolism of the paper- 
makers of medizval Europe, and the water- 
mark of a hand—embellished with all sorts 
of supplementary symbols—was so common 
that it originated (so it is said) the terms 
** Small Hand ” and ‘‘ Double Small Hand ” 
applied nowadays to certain kinds of paper. 

A writer in The Open Court (No. 678, 
p. 671) observes that 
“the ‘open hand appears to have been univer- 
sally considered a symbol of friendship and peace. 
As such it tipped [the wands or ceremonial staves 
of the Egyptian hierophants.” 

In the West of England the village friendly 
societies used on certain ceremonial occasions 
to carry emblem-tipped staves, and I bought 
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recently at Minehead a brass hand which 
had been made and used for this purpose. 
My specimen—now serving me as a paper- 
weight—measures 6in. by 3}in., and has 
a heart 1} in. by 1} in. cut out of the palm. 
In their representative processions the 
Chinese also carry long silver rods tipped 
sometimes with an emblematic hand; and 
among the Indians of North America—as 
also among Orientals—the figure of a hand 
is a@ sacred emblem. 


On the ruins of Uxmal in Mexico the sign 
of a red hand is frequent, and one of the 
early explorers of extinct Mexico observed 
that the same conspicuous mark — im- 
pressed in red paint by the naked hand— 
“stared us in the face in all the ruined 
buildings of the country.” 

HAROLD BAYLEY. 


THe Sanctity oF Royatty (11 S. vii. 
249).—I have come across the following 
instances of a queen’s residence in a monas- 
tery :— 

Tynemouth (Benedictine, a cell of St. 
Albans).—In 1303 Margaret, the second 
wife of Edward I., stayed for some months 
at Tynemouth Priory (‘ Northumberland 
County History,’ viii. 84, and references 
there given). Her visit does not seem to 
have caused any protest or punishment, 
for in 1322 Isabella, wife of Edward II., 
spent some time there (Brand, ‘ History of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,’ ii. 91). Brand quotes 
as follows from the Wardrobe Accounts of 
15-16 Edward II, :— 


“Thome de Holm scutifero hospicii Domini 
Regis moranti in prioratu de Tynemouth una 
cum aliis scutiferis de hospicio Domini Regis in 
municione ejusdem prioratus racione more Domine 
Regine ibidem pro expens’oris sui per 16 dies 
26 die Septembris pro primo computato, percipi- 
endo 4d. ob. per diem 6s.” 


Durham (Benedictine).— 


** Anno gratiz Mccc tricesimo tercio, feria 
quinta, in ebdomada Pasche, venit Rex [Edward 
III.] Dunelmum, et in Prioris camera hospitatur. 
Feria vero quarta sequenti supervenit Regina 
Philippa uno die de Knarsburgh usque Dunelmum : 
et ignorans consuetudinem ecclesiz Dunelmensis, 
per portam Abbathize ad cameram Prioris de- 
scendebat, et ibi cum Rege ccenabat. Et cum, 
coena facta, cubasset, intimatum est Regi per 
monachum quendam, quomodo sanctus Cuth- 
bertus mulierum presentiam non amabat. Ad 
preceptum igitur Regis surrexit Regina: et in 
tunica sola, cooperta clamide, per portam quam 
intravit rediit, et sic ad Castrum per Likyate se 
transtulit : rogans Sanctum ne quod ignoranter 
fecerat vindicaret.”’—Raine, ‘ Historic Dunel- 
mensis Scriptores Tres,’ Surtees Soc., p. 117; 
ing Chronicle of Robert de Graystanes,’ cap. 
xvii. 





This last instance is particularly in- 
structive, as it shows that the normal custom 
was for the queen to stay in the monastery, 
but also that a particular sanctity might 
override custom. M. H. Donps. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHARTULARIES (11 S. 
vii. 286).—Before any list of printed Char- 
tularies appears in ‘N. & Q.’ I venture to 
suggest that intending contributors should 
consult Dr. Gross’s ‘ Sources and Literature of 
English History,’ and that only additions to 
those mentioned by him should be given. 
Section 57 of this invaluable work includes 
references to a great number of Char- 
tularies published in separate form and in 
local histories, &c., while in other parts of 
the book are some mentioned which appear 
in general works. Thus the Gloucestershire 
Chartularies so far printed are all recorded 
by Gross, and it seems useless to take up 
valuable space in ‘N. & Q.’ with repeating 
these. A list of monastic Chartularies 
known to exist at the time was printed in 
Collectanea Topog. et Genealogica, vols. i.—ii. 
(1834-5); and Sims also gave a list at pp. 14— 
28 of his ‘Manual for the Genealogist ’ 
(1856). 

‘A Calendar and Description of the 
Monastic and other Chartularies in the 
Public Record Office’ was included in the 
Deputy-Keeper’s Report, 1847,t App. IL., 
pp. 135-66. 

The excellent ‘ Index to the Charters and 
Rolls in the Department of Manuscripts, 
British Museum,’ vols. i.—ii., published 
1900-12, which comprises all charters, &c., 
in the Department on 1 Jan., 1901, should 
also be consulted. Vol. ii. includes an 
invaluable index to documents relating to 
religious houses. RoLanD AUSTIN. 

Public Library, Gloucester. 


Frre-RirvAat (11 S. vi. 489; vii. 33, 233). 
—I remember seeing fires lit on La (pro- 
nounced law) Bealltaine, or May Day, about 
forty years ago at Templeglantime, co. 
Limerick, with the object of protecting 
cattle from sickness and blight throughout 
the year. Two adjacent furze bushes were 
set ablaze, and were fed by other bushes 
(previously cut for the purpose) while the 
cattle were being driven between them, 
the animals being struck with a blazing 
bush as they passed, after which they were 
sprinkled with holy water. As late as 
1898 I saw bonfires lit on the Ist of May 
in Achill Island, and not on St. John’s Eve 
(23 June), to which date the lighting of 
these fires is said to have been transferred 
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by St. Patrick, who found fire-worship or 
sun-worship (for they are identical) preva- 
Jent in Ireland. I was told at Achill that 
the ancient custom of lighting the May Day 
fires was still (1898) kept up in Inniskea 
and other adjacent islands. 

Another observance closely connected with 
this subject, and which existed in remote 
districts until quite recently, was the 
custom of declining firmly to give the 
‘seed of the fire’ to any one on May Day. 
On other days of the year, except during the 
actual operation of butter-making, a neigh- 
bour whose fire went out in the night always 
got a coal or two without demur, but on 
May Day it was no use to ask. I remember 
the case of one old man who lived close to 
our farm, whose fire was out on May morning. 
He went to his next-door neighbour, an 
old woman, for the ‘seed of the fire’’; 
but she strenuously refused, whereupon he 
tore off a piece of his ragged corduroy 
trousers, which he lit as if to ‘“‘ redden ”’ his 
pipe. This, however, was not his object: 
as corduroy burns slowly he took it away, 
notwithstanding the protests of the old 
lady, who predicted that some harm would 
befall her before the day was out. The 
man succeeded in lighting his fire, but the 
old woman’s goat, her only possession, died 
before night. 

Down to a few years ago cattle were 
struck with burning branches taken from 
bonfires on St. John’s Eve, and boys, and 
sometimes even daring girls, used to Jump 
across the outskirts of the fire, round which 
they always danced “‘le deiseal na greine ””— 
i.e., they followed the apparent course of 
the sun, but never went in the contrary 
direction, which is the course taken by 
witches and those who practise charms on 
Hallow-e’en. 

With regard to the derivation of the word 
“* Bealltaine,”’ I think it comes from teine 
(fire) and Baal (the Irish Sun-God). 

T. O’Netit LANE. 

Tournafulla, co. Limerick. 


‘Eccentric BioGRAPHY’ (11 S. vi. 369, 
434).—I have lately come across an ad- 
vertisement in a work dated 1802 which is 
almost certainly of the book inquired for, 
It runs :— 

‘Just published, By T. Hurst, Paternoster 
Row, Neatly printed in a Pocket Size, Price 4s. 
in boards, Eccentric Biography ; or, Sketches of 
upwards of 300 Remarkable Characters, ancient 
and modern, embellished with Portraits....A 
few copies are reserved, with the Portraits printed 
in Colours, price 6s. boards.” 

W. B. H. 








Hayter’s ‘TRIAL OF QUEEN CAROLINE’ 
(11 8S. vii. 69, 152).—This very large canvas 
was not exhibited at the Academy. When 
completed in 1823 it was shown. at “ Mr. 
Cauty’s Great Rooms, No. 803, Pall Mall. 
Admittance one shilling.”’ The “ Catalogue 
with five plates of reference’ is of more 
than usual size and merit. Hayter in his 
introduction provides some additional infor- 
mation worth transcribing :— 

‘* This day was preferred as one when the honour- 
able and into gentlemen of the Bar had, if 
possible, a little less occupation than during the 
examination or cross - examination of a witness; 
which enabled the painter to show, with more pro- 
priety, the faces of some gentlemen, whose backs 
would otherwise have been turned towards the 
spectator. It appears in the journals of the day, 
that the persons most exerting themselves, pre- 
viously to the Queen’s leaving her chair in the 
house, at half-past twelve o’clock, were the Right 
Honourable the Lord Chancellor, Lord Amherst 
Lord Falmouth, Lord Ellenborough, and the Farl 
Grey, who is checking the prolixity of the inter- 
preter, the Marchese Spinetti, desirous to proceed 
with the examination of the witness.” 

The picture was again exhibited at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, during 1843, 
with other works of this artist. A descrip- 
tive catalogue (8vo) with “‘ Eleven plates of 
reference’ was on sale at Is., and two 
different handbills were issued. 

I was at fault in suggesting at the first 
reference that it remained at Dover House 
from 1830 to 1860. ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


Hart Logan, M.P. (11 8. vii. 170, 238).— 
Hart Logan was one of two members for 
West Suffolk, elected 7 Aug., 1837. After 
his death Henry Spencer Waddington of 
Cavenham, Suffolk, was elected in his place 
7 May, 1838 (see Blue-book of Members of 
Parliament). Apparently Logan was not 
in possession of Kentwell Hall (15 miles 
beyond Long Melford on the road from 
London to Norwich) for very many years. 
He appears as living there in ‘ Paterson’s 
Roads,’ eighteenth edition, by Edward 
Mogg, 1826, p. 337; but in ‘Kearsley’s 
Traveller’s Entertaining Guide through Great 
Britain,’ 1801, col. 18, and in ‘ Cary’s New 
Itinerary,’ fifth edition, 1812, col. 545, 
Richard Moore is given as the inhabitant of 
Kentwell Hall. 


Baron Sturz (11 8S. vii. 121).—Stulz is 
named in Marryat’s ‘ Japhet in search of a 
Father,’ vol. i. chap. xxi., as the fashionable 
tailor, apparently of St. James’s Street. 
The novel appeared in 1836, according to 
Allibone. Of course this does not show that 
an actual Stulz existed at that time. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT, 
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““FURDALL”’ (11 8S. vii. 228, 297).—The 
*‘N.E.D.’ shows that fur is a seventeenth- 
century spelling for fir, and that fir-deal, 
meaning “‘a deal or plank of fir,” was in 
regular use from the fifteenth to the seven- 
teenth century. See the quotations, chiefly 
from account books, under ‘ Deal,’ sb.°, 
1, 1 b, where the spellings are: firre deales 
(before 1450), ffyrdells and firdells (1558), firre 
dales (1604), firdeal (before 1618). More- 
over, the ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ 
records fir-dale from MRutlandshire, and 
fir-deal-tree from Northamptonshire, both 
in the sense of “a fir-tree.”” After this there 
cannot be much doubt as to the meaning of 
the word in the accounts of the parish of 
Martin. L. R, M. SrrRacHaAn. 

Heidelberg. 


I regret to have to say that the suggestion 
I made in my query at the former reference 
as to the probable meaning of furdall is 
wrong. I have learnt from an antiquarian 
friend that the word in modern speech is 
vardle, which is the piece of iron spike with 
an eye in it, driven into the hind post of the 
gate, enabling it to hang on the crook. 
Vartiwell or vartivell is another term for 
such eye of a gate in which the crook works. 
See Peacock’s ‘Glossary of Manley and 
Corringham’ and Halliwell. I consulted a 
local wheelwright and blacksmith, and he at 
once confirmed this meaning. Hence one 
can now understand that a new bottom 
vardle was wanted for the church pulpit 
door, and for the door of the town house at 
Martin. J. CurarE Hupson. 

Thornton, Horncastle. 


“To BANYAN ” (11S. vii. 290).—I know of 
no example of the term as a verb: it must 
have been a whim of the. lady so to use 
it. The term Banian or Banyan days is 
derived from the Banians, a sect of Hindu 
merchants who abstained from meat, and so 
has come in our days to mean any kind of 
fasting. Wan. E. Brownine. 


The ‘ N.E.D.’ gives the adjective “Banian”’ 
in reference to the Hindoo traders’ or 
Banians’ abstinence from flesh and sacred 
estimation of animal life :— 

1748. Smollett, ‘Rod. Rand.’ xxv. (D): “On 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays the ship’s 
company had no allowance of meat, and...... these 
meagre days were called banyan days.” : 

1823. Lamb, ‘Elia,’ Ser. I. iii. (1865), 19: ‘* We 
had three banyan to four meat days in the week.” 

1813. J. Forbes, ‘Orient Mem.,’ iii. 129: “A 
banian-hospital...... where he saw a number of sick 
oxen, camels, and horses.” 


A. R. BAYLey. 











The verbal form in the quotation must 
be a nonce use of the term. In the sixties 
I was familiar with its colloquial use, as 
an adjective, by an old gentleman in the 
sense of ‘ N.E.D.,’ ‘‘ Banian, 4”’; ‘ E.D.D.,’ 
‘Banian-day.’ To a guest whose unex- 
pected arrival at dinner-time coincided with 
the absence of a fresh joint and the réchauffé 
of the previous day’s fare it was said apolo- 
getically, ‘‘ You see, you’ve come on banyan 
day.” ‘‘ Fo banyan ”’ could only have been 
used as a pleasantry. 

R. OLIVER HESLopP. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


[Mr. W. W. Guenny, Mr. W. H. Peer, Mr. 
#. A. Russexy, and Mr. F.C. Wuire also thanked 
for replies. | 


“‘ BETHLEM GABOR” (11 S. vii. 290).— 
Like the querist, I should be glad to know 
the history of this expression. I have 
found it in the second ‘ Epistle’ of Henry 
Tubbe (Harleian MS. 4126, fo. 40), which 
is itself a free paraphrase of Suckling’s lines 
‘To Master John Hales.’ Tubbe writes :— 
Come, come to Town, and leave your musty Gown ; 

here are Things here, as brave, yet may be known 
And understood with halfe the Cost & Labour, 
That’s spent on such a Word as Kethlem-Gabor. 
He died in 1655. 

The word is also used in ‘ Musarum 
Deliciz ’ (1656), p. 31, ‘The Lowses Pere- 
grination ’ :— 

An Eunuch they hate like Bethlem Gabor. 


G. C. Moore SmiruH. 
Sheffield. 


Bethlem, or, more properly, Bethlen, Gabor 
was Prince of Transylvania, whose independ- 
ence he secured by repeated victories over 
Ferdinand IT. of Austria. He died in 1629, 
after a glorious and even enlightened reign. 
He is introduced by William Godwin into 
his weird novel ‘St. Leon,’ and as the 
Wedgwoods were friends of Godwin’s, it is 
doubtless to this that the allusion refers. 

Howarp 8S. PEARSON. 


The only Bethlen Gabor (which is the 
correct spelling of the name) famous in 
history was King-elect of Hungary and 
Prince of Transylvania, who sent mounted 
troops to help his ally, the ‘‘ Winter King,” 
in 1620. Sir Thomas Roe’s published corre- 
spondence is full of references to him. In 
Vienna he was naturally looked upon as a 
rebel and a friend of rebels. What the 
writer of the letter meant was, no doubt, 
that the brutal treatment made his blood 
boil, and made him feel inclined to rebel 
against the authorities. L. L, K. 
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Does it not mean, in the passage quoted, 
@ sort of mediator between two opposite 
parties ? Gabriel Bethlem, the well-known 
Prince of Transylvania (Siebenbiirgen) and 
King of Hungary, who lived from 1580 till 
1629, endeavoured, in order to maintain 
his kingship in Hungary, to keep on equal 
terms with the Austrian Emperor Ferdi- 
nand II. and the Turkish Sultan. Having 
no children, he left several legacies to each 
of them. Cf. Firmin Didot’s ‘ Biographie 
Générale.’ H. Kress. 

[Lapy Russert, Mr A. R. Bayry, and Mr. 
A. GwyTHER also thanked for replies.] 


H. C. AnNpReEws’s ‘THE HEATHERY’ 
(11 S. vii. 288).—‘*‘ The Heathery; or, A 
Monograph of the Genus Erica. London, 
1804-12. 6 vols. Royal 8vo, 300 Coloured 
Plates.”’ The entries in Lowndes’s ‘ Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual,’ Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannica,’ and the ‘London Catalogue of 
Books, 1816-51,’ all agree in the detail of 
six volumes. Won. H. PEEt. 


Date-LETTERS OF OLD PLATE (11 S. vili- 
289).—The following works would doubtless 
be useful in helping to supply the information 
needed :— 

Lutschaunig (Alfred). 
Published by J. C. 


pp. 160, and 46 plates. 
Chaffers. Hall-Marks on Gold and Silver Plate, 


1891, royal 8vo. 


Book of Hall- Marks. 
otten, 1872, crown 8vo, 


WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


VERTICAL SuUNDIALS (11 S. vii. 290).— 
Sy3vio1A should consult Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s 
illustrated ‘Book of Sundials,’ issued by 
Bell & Sons in 1900. There are two chapters 
on Vertical Sundials, detached and attached, 
and from the numerous illustrations the in- 
quirer may identify the building on which 
his dials formerly did duty. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 

Bolton. 


GILBERT OF KinMINCHY AND KNOCKINAY 
(11 S. vii. 268).—The father of Sir William 
Gilbert of Kilminchy was Thomas Gilbert of 
Locko, Derby; his mother was Frances, 
daughter of Francis Saunders of North- 
amptonshire. I have in my notes “ 'Thomas- 
ine Palmer’ as the name of Sir William’s 
wife’s mother; and a further note that she 
married secondly Robert Pigott. of the 
Desert. Mr. W. Jackson Picortr in his 
query describes her as “‘ Thomasine Peyton, 
daughter of Sir Christopher Peyton, Auditor 
of Ireland.’”? Which is correct ? 

KATHLEEN WARD. 

Beechwood, Killiney, co, Dublin. 





Hotes on Books. 


Biographical Register of Christ’s College. Com- 
piled by John Peile, Litt.D. 2 vols. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. ) 

Ir is impossible to contemplate without sadness 

the rich harvest here gathered together by the 

diligence of the late Master of Christ’s College. 

His widow, in a few well-chosen words, tells 

us that in 1903 an _ illness interrupted his 

work, but that during his convalescence at 

Exmouth, in 1903-4, he began to arrange his 

facts. and worked steadily till his second illness 

in 1907. Indeed, the work occupied all his. 
leisure during the latter years of his life. The 
final revision was practically ended when his 
illness began in 1909. He thought of his work 
to the last. His greatest trouble was its com- 
pletion, but his anxiety was entirely removed 

when Dr. Venn suggested that his son Mr. J. A. 
Jenn, who was engaged in similar work, should 

see the volumes through the press, he himself 
being ready with assistance should any difficulty 
arise. Dr. Peile, like the historian Green, found 
in his wife a helper, and her signature appears to 
the Preface. 

As one turns over the pages of these two: 
handsome volumes, one realizes the labour and 
research that have been bestowed upon their 
contents. The biographies extend from 1448 to 
1905, and include the earlier foundation God’s 
House. Of this there are few members whose 
names are now recoverable, and ‘‘ a list of those 
who belonged to God’s House only, and never, 
so far as appears, to Christ’s College,” is given. 
‘* Several others belonged to both.” These Dr. 
Peile has ‘‘ not tried to classify separately, because 
certainty is not always attainable.’’ They have 
been placed under the heading Christ’s College 
with those who belonged to Christ’s only. The 
first Christ’s man was John Sickling; the next 
three were the first three Fellows—Scott, Nunne, 
and Fowke: all four became ipso facto members 
under the charter of 1 May, 1505. Who was the 
first undergraduate remains unknown. The Uni- 
versity record of matriculations begins in May, 
1544, but, despite injunctions,% few students 
matriculated. 

Taking a few of the most notable names in this 
record, we find John Watson, Master 1517-31. 
He was a friend of Erasmus, who asked his opinion 
on his edition of the New Testament, and he was 
one of a deputation sent to London to refute some 
of Luther’s books. Jchn Leland, the first 
English antiquary, was born about 1506. He 
has a place among the brothers of the College 
in the south oriel window of the Hall. Richard 
Cheney, Bishop of Gloucester, died 28th of April, 
1579. The ‘D.N.B.’ states that he was “ the 
only one among the Elizabethan bishops who held 
what are generally known as Anglo-Catholic 
views.”” Hugh Broughton, who was_ elected 
Fellow in 1572, was one of the best Hebraists 
of the day. His fame is shown oddly in. the 
reference to him in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist ’ 
(1610): “She is gone mad with studying 
Broughton’s works.’’ Gabriel Harvey is still 
remembered for his attacks on his contemporaries. 
His controversy with Greene in 1592, and after- 
wards with Nash, is summarized by Dr. Mullinger 
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in the ‘D.N.B.’ ‘Have with you to Saffron 
Walden,’ written by Nash in 1596, is the best- 
known part of the squabble, with ‘ The Trimming 
of Thos. Nashe,’ 1597, Harvey’s final reply. 
Laurence Johnson was ‘almost certainly 
author of the curious comedy ‘ Misogonus,’ 
1577.” Valentine Cary in 1609 became Master, 
and under him began the remarkable prosperity 
ot the College. As Vice-Chancellor he preached 
(6 Dec., 1612) a sermon on the death of Prince 
Henry, when, “‘ weeping himself, he made all the 
people weep again and again.’’ Reference to his 
will is made in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3S. vi. 174. Ezekiel 
Rogers, who matriculated 1592, emigrated to 
New England in 1638. He left his library to 
Harvard, which acquired also a part of his land. 
The ‘ Emblems’ of Francis Quarles (1608/9) were 
published in 1635, and have continued to be 


republished to the present time. John Light- 
foot will always rank among the __ greatest 
Hebraists of England. He assisted Walton in 


bringing out the Polyglot Bible of 1657. William 
Herries was the intimate friend of Crashaw, who 
commemorated his untimely death (15 Oct., 1631) 
in four striking poems, 

A plant of noble stemme, forward and faire, 

As ever whisper’d in the morning aire. 

On the 12th of February, 1624/5, was admitted 
to Christ’s College her greatest son—John Milton. 
The story as to his being whipped Dr. Peile 
treats as fiction. His brother Christopher was 
admitted on 14 Feb., 1630/31. ‘‘ A statement has 
lately been assigned to him that his brother John 
died a Roman Catholic ” (‘ D.N.B.’). 

In more recent times we may mention William 
Cawthorne Unwin, the friend of Cowper; Basil 
Montagu, admitted 10 April, 1786; and Peter 
Fraser, 1795. Crabb Robinson refers to Fraser’s 
leaders in The Times: ‘“‘ the writer of the great 
leaders—the flash articles which made a noise.” 
Ralph Bernal (22 June, 1802) became President of 
the British Archeological Society in 1853. His 
collection of glass, china, and miniatures sold after 
his death for 71,0001. Finch-Hatton (1 July, 
1808), afterwards Earl of Winchilsea, was a 
“rabid Protestant’’; he opposed the Catholic 
Relief Bill of 1829, and charged the Duke of 
Wellington, in a letter, with the intention of 
“introducing popery into every department 
of the state.”’ The result was a duel (21 March), 
in which the Duke fired and missed, and ‘ Lord 
Winchilsea fired in the air and apologized for his 
language.” 

William Harness (24 Dec., 1809) was the 
friend of Byron at Harrow; both were lame 
through accident. Erasmus Darwin (9 Feb., 
1822) was a friend of Carlyle’s, and the brother of 
Charles (15 Oct., 1827). The Mastership of James 
Cartmell (21 May, 1833) ‘‘ was very important 
in the history of the College. He successfully 
opposed a proposal for the entire amalgamation 
of Christ’s with Emmanuel—a proposal which 
found warm support in both Colleges. He took 
a considerable share in University matters, 
especially in the management of the Press: 
he was for many years Chairman of the Press 
Syndicate.”?> John Robert Seeley (11 Oct., 1852) 
was the author of ‘ Ecce Homo.’ The next name 
is one well known as that of a constant con- 
tributor to our columns—Walter William Skeat 
(4 May, 1854). An obituary notice of him 
appeared on p. 299 of the last velume of * N. & Q.’ 





We will close with a name intimately associated 
with the elder brother of ‘N. & Q.’—Norman 
MacColl (14 June, 1862), editor of The Atheneum 
from 1871 to 1900. There is a mistake as to the 
date of his death: instead of “ he died early in 
1905,” it should be “‘ he died 16 Dec., 1904.”” He 
endowed by will a lectureship at Cambridge in 
Spanish and Portuguese which bears his name, 
and left to the University Library his Spanish 
books (‘ D.N.B.’). 

At the end of the second volume is a complete 
index of names. They number over ten thousand 
five hundred, whence our readers may judge of 
the great labour expended in compiling this (we 
are weary of the word, but must in this instance 
use it) monumental work. We wish one addition 
had been made to it, and that is a portrait of its 
compiler. We must add a word of praise as to 
the paper, letterpress, and binding, which are as 
perfect as the Cambridge University Press can 
make them. 


Tue April Quarterly Review pays graceful and 
discerning tribute to the work of Andrew Lang, 
and that the more strikingly in that four men, eac 
of weight in a department in which Lang laboured, 
combine their testimony. The late G. K. Fortes- 
cue’s excellent article on ‘'The French Revolution in 
Contemporary Literature’ is mostly taken up with 
a discussion of the Croker Tracts; it starts out, 
however, with imparting the notable fact that in 
the last quinquennial Subject Index published by 
the British Museum (Jan., 1906-Dec., 1910) there 
are no fewer than 1,376 entries under the history of 
France, of which it appears that the greater part 
treat of the Revolution. Two papers dealing with 
curious bypaths of literary history are Mr. Arundell 

isdaile’s ‘ Autolycus’ Pack: the Ballad Journal- 
ism of the Sixteenth Century,’ and Prof. W. W. 
Comfort’s ‘ Adenet le Roi: the End of a Literary 
Era.’ Mr. Thomas Ashby has a subject of inex- 
haustible interest in ‘The Alban Hills.’ In view 
of the many and inevitable changes impending 
over that famous stretch of country, such an able 
description of its beauties and résumé of its history 
as he offers us may well do good service in keeping 
its claims to respectful treatment before the public 
of Europe. Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes has a neatly 
written, if somewhat slight, paper on Madame 
du Deffand and Horace Walpole, and another side 
of human affairs is represented by Mr. Bertram 
T. K. Smith’s ‘The Postage Stamp and its History.’ 
There are also three or four cal articles on burn- 
ing questions of the moment, and, for its subject- 
matter, we would call attention to one on ‘The 
Past and Future of Rural England,’ wherein the 
melancholy history of the English agricultural 
labourer is instructively discussed. This has been 
done often before, no doubt; and, no doubt, must 
needs be done again and again in the future. 


The Edinburgh Review for this month has several 
papers of outstanding interest, both literary and 
social. Mr. Edmund Gosse discourses pleasantl 
on ‘The Writings of Lord Redesdale,’ who, it will 
be remembered, as Mr. Algernon }Mitford, was 
the first Englishman to give us any adequate inter- 
agora of the charm and life of the Far East. 
r. Gosse duly compares him with Pierre Loti. 
Why does he say no word of Lafeadio Hearn? The 
writer of ‘Greek Genius and Greek Democracy’ 
is gifted with a trenchant pen which produces good 
reading—none the worse, perhaps, in that respect 
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for something of one-sidedness. The opening 
paragraphs, on the error of taking Greek literature 
as if it were Greek life, contain wholesome warning. 
Mr. Walter de la Mare on ‘ An Elizabethan Poet 
and Modern Poetry’ has, we regret to say, spoilt 
his handling of a very pretty subject by fulsome- 
ness. It is refreshing to turn from him to Dr. 


Shipley’s masterly and enthralling ‘ Romance of ; 


the Sea Deeps,’ a piece of strong, plain, scientific 
writing, sitting ‘“‘knapp,” as a German might say, 
to the subject-matter, and that subject-matter of 
the most curious. We should, however, like to ex- 
press a hope that that overworked word “‘romance” 
may soon be allowed to disappear from the titles 
of scientitic papers. ‘ Prehistoric Art,’ by Mr. 
E. A. Parkyn, and ‘ Tendencies of Modern Art,’ 
by Mr. James Bone, appear appropriately side by 
side, and may well, by that juxtaposition, provoke 
reflection. Both are good. Mr. E. ennett 
writes vigorously, and with abundance of detail, on 
*The Turkish Point of View’; and ‘‘A Fellow 
Worker” contributes a clearly written and in- 
spiriting account of Octavia Hill’s ideas and 
methods with regard to the Housing Problem. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—APRIL. 


Mr. Epwarps’s Catalogue 321 is made up of 
books on gardening and kindred subjects. 1400. is 
the price asked for The Botanical Magazine, or 
Flower Garden Displayed, a set from its beginning 
in 1787 to 1896, wong | the continuation by Jack- 
son and Hooker, and Hooker’s ‘Companion,’ 
125 vols. in 103. There are also two good sets of 7'he 
Botanical Register, 1815-47: one offered for 454/., 
the other, which is more elaborately bound, for 
501. A good item is Fuchsius’s ‘De Historia Stir- 

ium Commentarii Insignes,’ in the first edition, 
ehee the well-known portraits of the author 
and the artist and engravers, ‘‘ Basilez, in officina 
Isingriniana,” 1542, 40/. : and good, too, is the copy 
of the best edition of Turner’s ‘ Herbal,’ in black- 
letter, containing at the end the translation ‘out 
of the Alemaine Speeche ” of ‘‘a most excellent and 
perfect Homish Apothecarye,” made by Coverdale 
under the name of John Hollybush, 1568, 12/. We 
may mention, besides, Redouté’s ‘ Les Liliacées ’— 
the copy bound by Wright for the fifth Duke of 
Marlborough, having De Candolle’s text for vols. 
i. to iv., that of De la Roche for vols. v. to vii., 
and that of Raffeneau-Delile for vol. viii., 1802-16— 
140/., and Gould’s ‘ Birds of Great Britain,’ 60/. 


Messrs. LozscuEer & Co. of Rome have sent us 
their Catalogue (88) of Incunabula, MSS., and 
Books printed before 1525. hey have many 
tempting things to offer. The two MSS. which are 

rhaps the most interesting are a twelfth-century 
Wiaiter, written probably in Italy, having glosses 
at the sides, and ornamented with initials in red 
and blue, 8d0fr.; and a fifteenth-century manu- 
script on paper of Petrarch’s ‘Sonetti, Canzoni e 
Trionfi,’ 350fr. The ‘De Civitate Dei,’ from the 
press of Vindelinus de Spira, 1470, the fourth book 
printed at Venice, is offered for 900fr.; and 500fr. is 
the price of a very interesting xylographic print, 
belonging to the fifteenth or early sixteenth cen- 
tury, of a list of books, intended —- to be 
stuck on a door at a University. Sweynheym & 
Pannartz’s ‘St. Cyprian,’ printed at Rome in 147], 
a fine and complete copy, is offered for 1,650fr.; 
and a good copy of their Quintilian, a work of the 








previous year, for 2,250fr. We must not omit to 
mention, from the Planck press (Rome, 16 Aug., 
1497), a fine Pontificalis Liber, on vellum, specially 
interesting because it is the first Pontifical in 
which the musical score is given. 


Messrs. Maces Brotuers’ Catalogue (305) of 
Books on Art and Allied Subjects presents, with 
its 1,450 items, a wide and pleasant range for 
curiosity. It includes fine specimens of Bindings, 
good Engravings, Coloured Plates and Drawings, 
examples of Typography, Woodcuts of high 
interest, and valuable Manuscripts, besides works 
which come under many other headings. Boydell’s 
Collection of Proof Engravings of Portraits, mostly 
by Houbraken, with the corresponding ‘ Lives’ and 
‘Characters’ by Dr. Thomas Birch—a series of 231 
heads in two folio volumes—is offered for 5251. 
These comprise page ig of most Englishmen of 
note before the date of its formation, 1756, each 
one in two, sometimes in three states, while in 
two instances (Henry VII[. and Mary, Queen of 
Scots) the original drawing by Houbraken is also 

iven. Of the MSS.the most interesting is an Anglo- 
rench Psalter with commentary of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, having illuminated 
capitals, scroll ornaments, and animal grotesques, 
201. There are several good Diirer items; for 
example, the set of 36 wood engravings entitled 
‘Passio Christi’—impressions taken about 1600 
from the original blocks at Venice—l5l. 15s. 90 
miniature original drawings by Stothard, designed 
as illustrations to Cowper’s ‘Task,’ Hayley’s 
‘Triumphs of Temper,’ and ‘Telemachus,’ and 
executed for the Atlas Pocket Books (1796-1801), 
are offered for 751. We observed also a set of the 
best Library Editions of Dibdin’s Bibliographical 
Works, 19 volumes in all, for 601. ; and, among the 
specimens of binding, Riviere’s volume of Morris’s 
‘Poems by the Way,’ in the Kelmscott Press 
edition, bound in green morocco, with kingcups 
inlaid in yellow morocco, 1891, 457. Of eighteenth- 
century binding a fine example is the ‘ Office de 
la Semaine Sainte,’ which belonged to Marie- 
Adelaide of France, for which 401. is asked. There 
are some half a score facsimiles of Blake’s 
illustrations, of which we may mention William 
Muir’s ‘ Milton,’ 1886, 127. 12s., and ‘Songs of 
Innocence,’ 1884-5, 12/. 12s.; while a copy of 
Young’s ‘Night Thoughts,’ with the original 
illustrations by Blake, is to be had for 8I. 10s. 
The section of the catalogue headed Typography 
comprises many - things, among them an 
editio princeps of the Florentine Apollonius 
Rhodius, 1496, 18/. 18s., and Wynkyn de Worde’s 
* Cronycles,’ 281. 


[ Notices of other Catalogues held over. ] 





Notices to Correspondents. 


THE LicHtTnrne’s Victim (ante, p. 265).—MR. 
GerisH had already recorded this inscription 
at 11S. iv. 147.—Joun T. Pace. 

F.C. Gore.—The name Pimlico was exhaustively 
discussed at the following references: 10S. x. 401, 
457, 514; xi. 75, 133, 194, 310, 414. 

H. O.—‘“‘ Before one could say Jack Robinson” 
was discussed at 10S. xi. 109, 232, 317, 357. 

M. L. R. Brestar (“ Bulls” and ‘“ Bears ”).— 
Refer to *N. E. D,’ 














